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A A TT TE AS 
THE LIGHT. 


BY H. C. BUNNER. 


There is no shadow where my love is laid; 
For (ever thus I fancy in my dream 
That wakes with me and wakes my sleep) 
some gleam 
Of sunlight, thrusting through the poplar 


shade, 
Falls there; and even when the wind has 
played 
His requiem for the day, one stray sun- 
beam, 
Pale as the palest moonlight glimmers 


seem, 
Keeps sentinel for her till starlights fade. 


And I, remaining here and waiting long, 
And all enfolded in my sorrow’s night, 
Who not on earth again her face may 
see— 
For even memory does her likeness wrong— 
Am blind and hopeless, only for this light— 
This light, this light, through all the 
years to be. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Porto Rico is our next objective point 
in the West Indies, and will probably be 
taken without serious bloodshed. 





In Carmarthen, Wales, women consti- 
tute 63 per cent. of the persons whose 
names are on the government register as 
qualified to vote. The reason is said to 
be that Carmarthen is a health resort, 
and its householders are chiefly women 
who keep lodging-houses. 





Let every one into whose hands this 
number of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL may 
fall, read Mrs. Josephine E. Butler’s ad- 
dress on “State Regulation of Vice 
Abroad,” printed on page 239. Let it be 
remembered that this system prevails in 
most of the countries of Europe; that 
constant attempts are made to introduce 
it into the United States; and that some 
of its advocates object to equal suffrage 
on the frankly-avowed ground that it 
would be impossible to secure this ‘‘bene- 
ficent legislation” if women had votes. 





Judge C. W. Smith, in his Fourth of 
July oration at Cawker City, Kan., ex- 
pressed the conviction that to deny intel- 
ligent women the suffrage, while ignorant 
and vicious men are permitted to use it, 
is illogical and “ta great and ever-present 
menace to the nation.”” He said: ‘The 
intelligent and moral citizens of a repub- 
lic should have an equal voice in the 
affairs of the government by which they 
are to be ruled, without other limitations 


or conditions than capacity and moral 
fitness,” 





The women of Southampton, Long 
Island, are banded togethér in a Village 
Improvement Association. They have 
undertaken to sprinkle the streets, to con- 
struct new sidewalks and keep old ones in 
repair, to keep the streets and gutters 
clean, to plant trees and shrubs, and to 
beautify public places as much as possi- 
ble. The funds needed are raised by vol- 
untary contributions from residents and 
business men. 





FOR THE HOSPITAL SHIP. 


Previously acknowledged . » $358.40 
Mary W. Allen, Cambridge . 5.00 
Another “Friend”... . . 5.00 
Mary F, Eaton, Lynn... . 1.00 
“OE «© «eset asvs 0 6s See 
Ellen Perkins, Lynn, (3 years old) 1.00 
Mrs. Elbridge Lovejoy, Lynn . 1.00 
Mr. John Lovejoy, Lynn. . . . 1.00 
Mrs. William H. Bancroft, Lynn . 1.00 
Elizabeth Porter Gould, Boston . 1,00 
Jennie L. Valpey, Lynn. . . . 1,00 
A. Shultz, senior, East Dedham 1.00 
“In Memory of M. N. L. C.,” 
Manchester, Mass., was credited 
last week with $1 00, instead of 
2.00, which were sent, there- 
fore we credit the same donor 
i. a a er 1,00 
Mrs. R. Anne Nichols, 80 Clifford 
Street, Roxbury ..... . 6.00 
Mrs. N. S. Smith, 28 Arlington 
Street, Somerville ..... 5.00 
Mignonette Smith, 28 Arlington 
Street, Somerville .... . 2.50 
Myrtle Smith, 28 Arlington Street, 
MOUMEIUEE 5 6 60 © 8 8 2.50 
J. H. Maynard, Dorchester . 1.00 
Mrs. M. E.C. Orne,Lynn .. . 50 
Mrs. Henry Callender, Dorchester 5.0 
$424.90 


Marky A. LIVERMORE, Pres. W. M. S. A. 





CONCERNING HOSPITAL SUPPLIES. 

We have received the following note 
from Mr. Hayes, secretary of the Volun- 
teer Aid Association: 

CoMMONWEALTH BUILDING,, ’ 
11 Mr. VERNON Sr., 
Boston, JuLy 18, 1898. \ 

Thanks to the early organization of the 
work on clothing, we have ample |sup- 
plies in the storehouse for any demands 
likely to be made. All the reports we 
receive from the Surgeon-General, and 
from the surgeons in charge of the hos- 
pitals, are that delicacies are needed for 
the sick. Men recovering from climatic 
troubles and fevers, cannot use the army 
rations, and they all ask for delicacies. 
So please ask your people to direct their 
attention to gathering such supplies as 
are included in the list received this 
morning from the Surgeon-General, a copy 
of which I enclose. Yours respectfully, 

Evinu B. HAYEs. 

The list is a brief one. ‘Jellies, clam- 
juice, cocoa, sardines, condensed milk, 
extract of beef, corn starch, concentrated 
cosommé (Franco-American Co.), saltine 
crackers, water thin crackers.’”’ These 
articles can be obtained of Pierce & Co., 
Tremont Building, opposite Tremont 
Temple, Boston, who will pack them if 
they are bought in quantities. 

“L. W. S” writes to inquire what the 
East Boston Suffrage League did with the 
money raised at their public meeting. We 
answer, they donated the entire amount, 
$140, to the Volunteer Aid Association. 

The entertainment announced by Mrs. 
Belle Bacon Bond in last week’s WomMAN’S 
JOURNAL, came off with great ¢clat in 
Saugus, last Thursday evening, realizing 
$150 for the equipment of the hospital 
ship. 

Miss Mary W. Allen, of Cambridge, 
whose donation of $5 for the hospital ship 
appears in our report of money conf 
tributed, and who is now summering at 
Rockport, Mass., writes: 

We have made fifty-five comfort bags in 
this house last week. My aunt, Miss 
Weld, who is over eighty-one, has worked 
quite as hard as any of us. She began her 
career of what may be called ‘political 
serving,” by making clothes for |John 
Brown and his men in the old Kansas 
days, and she has done nothing but good, 
and that continually, ever since. 


We have neither space nor time to ac- 
knowledge the large quantities of hospital 
supplies continually passing through this 
office. The rooms look, sometimes, very 
much like those of a packing house, as 
the contents of the bundles and boxes are 
assorted and repacked, to turn over to the 
Volunteer Aid Association. Mrs. Charles 
Carleton Coffin has sent in $34 worth of 
supplies, including sheets, pillow-slips, 
towels, stockings, combs, tooth brushes, 
and sponges. And a class of girls in the 
Blackinton School, East Boston, Miss 
Littlefield, teacher, has made and sent 
fourteen sheets and seven pairs of pillow- 





slips. Very many of the Aid Societies 
have been hard at work, this last week, 
making mosquito canopies by the hun- 
dreds, for the poor fejlows in and about 
Cuba. Added to the suffering of wounds 
and fever, the sick and wounded soldiers 
and marines are enduring the plague of 
mosquitoes, credited with a size, venom, 
and persistence, unknown in our climate 
—where they sometimes, even under the 
most comfortable circumstances, almost 
rout our Christianity. 
Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
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RED CROSS WORK AT THE FRONT. 

The chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American National Red 
Cross lately received a long letter from 
C. H. H. Cottrell, who is with Clara Bar- 
ton at Santiago. The letter tells how the 
Red Cross supply ship, Texas, started from 
Key West on June 20. Five days later, 
Miss Barton reported to Admiral Sampson 
off Santiago, and was advised to remain 
in Guantanamo Bay, awaiting develop- 
ments. Many attentions were paid the 
party by the naval officers, and by invita- 
tion of Commander Dunlap, Miss Barton 
and her staff inspected the hospital ship, 
Solace. The party visited Siboney on 
June 26. The letter says: 





All the army officers received our ad- 
vances politely but rather stiffly, at first 
declining any aid, but eventually confess- 
ing that they had nothing but army ra- 
tions of hog meat, hard tack and coffee 
with which to feed their sick, and that 
they would accept ‘ta few things to help 
them out,” until their own supplies 
arrived. But they declined all offers of 
nurses and doctors. 

Refused by our own people, we next 
called on General Garcia of the Cuban 
army and were most cordially received, 
his medical men being only too glad to 
accept all we had to offer. So the next 
morving our four Red Cross nurses and 
Sister Bettina' went over to the Cuban 
hospital, which was as repulsive and for- 
bidding a place as can be imagined, and 
began to work. The house and patients 
were astounded and transformed with 
such a baptism of soap and water as never 
was heard of before in this benighted 
region, and by afternoon the little hos- 
pital was the one clean spot in town, and 
scoffers became believers, and army ofli- 
cers became gentlemen who doffed their 
hats to our demure drab little women, who 
believe that cleanliness is the first essen- 
tial to healthfulness. 

That little bit of practical work spread 
through rank and file like wildfire, and 
before nightfall our poor boys in blue, 


who had been lying on the floors, many of | 


them without even a blanket, were asking 
each other and their slovenly male nurses 
how it was that the Red Cross came down 
here and gave them the go-by, and put 
the Cubans on beds with soft pillows and 
blankets and clean sheets. Of course such 
vigorous kicking, and the terrible con- 
trast between the Cuban and our army 
hospitals, could have but one result, and 
the army surgeons are now willing and 
eager to have us on any terms we may 
suggest, and are constantly asking for 
more than we are prepared to give. We 
have opened a Red Cross hospital here, 
and have twenty-four beds, which is the 
capacity of the hospital. 

Commander McCalla, at Guantanamo, 
sent us word the other day that there 
were a number of poor Cubans in his 
camp who were in need of help, and asked 
us to bring him five thousand rations. We 
steamed up there the same day, and issued 
seven thousand five hundred pounds of 
substantials to those people, and returned 
to Siboney atonce. We have received an- 
other requisition from the same officer for 
twenty-five thousand rations, and yester- 
day we returned to Guantanamo prepared 
to deliver fifty thousand, but Commander 
McCalla said he had no place to store so 
large an amount, and he therefore re- 
quested us to leave only ten thousand, 
which we did. 

The United States authorities were 
entirely unprepared in medicines, food, or 
service to handle wounded men, and the 
Red Cross has proved a perfect Godsend, 
as you will have seen by the telegrams 
that have been sent you. We are now in 
full accord with the military surgeons at 
this end. 

Kennan and Egan went to the front last 
Saturday, and found a deplorable condi- 
tion of suffering there. The next day, 
Miss Barton, Dr. Hubbell, Dr. and Mrs. 
Gardner and McDowell joined them, 
riding in the ambulance which General 
Shafter sent for them. They took along 
two six-horse wagonloads of supplies, 
and Sunday night Dr. Hubbell returned to 
the ship and got as much more. Our peo- 
ple began work the moment they arrived 
on the field, and they will remain there as 
long as there is need for them. Lesser 
and the nurses have been doing fine work 
here in the army hospitals, though they 
have had to work day and night under 
the most adverse conditions. 

Sunday night they were coming to the 
ship for rest, when they were asked to 
board the Harvard and attend a lot of 
Spaniards who were on the fleet when it 





was annihilated. They spent the entire 
night there, returning to the ship in an 
exhausted condition. After four hours’ 
rest they returned to the shore again. 


A telegram received July 17 by the 
Executive Committee of the Red Cross 
from Miss Barton, dated Playa del Este, 
July 15, says: 


Santiago has surrendered; came from 
the front yesterday in a pouring rain. 
Fever is suspected here. Siboney Bee 
Dr. Lesser, Mrs, Lesser, and all their 
nurses are in the fever hospital, two miles 
distant. I saw them to-day, and all are 
doing well. Four army surgeons of the 
St. Paul are with us, there being no other 
provisions for them. We are feeding the 
refugees at Siboney, and many thousand 
at Furmizia by rail. Elwell is feeding 
five thousand at Caney by army wagons, 
and twenty thousand by pack mules, fif- 
teen miles’ travel. Commander McCalla of 
the Marblehead called yesterday for one 
hundred thousand rations, medicine and 
clothing for the refugees in the woods and 
country surrounding Guantanamo. Noth- 
ing is known of boats or aid of any other 
kind from any other source. State of 
Texas has fed all the wounded at the 
front, and is helping them home. All the 
members of the Red Cross are in perfect 
health; thoroughly organized. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The members of the literary coterie of 
Newport society were entertained recently 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who as presi- 
dent of the Town and Country Club met 
the members and their friends at the sum- 
mer residence of Mrs. William B. Rogers, 
of Boston. Her paper was entitled “Sixty 
Years in Newport.”’ 

The Women’s Council of Indianapolis, 
which is practically a federation of the 
women’s organizations of the city, is 
working to secure vacation schools. 

The city park of Plainfield, N. J., has 
been transformed from a waste of land 
distinguished by weeds and tall grass, 
whose rank growth was interrupted only 
by a couple of footpaths a year ago, into 
a beautiful landscape. The Plainfield 
Constitutionalist says, ‘‘With its smooth 
lawn of verdant grass, its gravelled paths 
in straight and curved lines, its overhang- 
ing, shady boughs of chestnuts, hickorys 
and oaks, its pretty and thriving flower 
beds, in the midst of all which stand in- 
vitingly, for a cool and pleasant rest, 
numerous benches, it is now a practical 
ornament to Plainfield.” 

Mrs, Clara P. Bourland has been elected 
president of the Woman’s Club of Peoria, 
Ill., for the fourteenth time. She also 
received a club pin set with diamonds, a 
gift from the members, in appreciation of 
her faithful service as their president. 

The women connected with the federa- 
tion activities of various States have uni- 
formly adopted the line of work most 
needed in the interest of special localities, 
says a writerintheN. Y.7ribune. The Mas- 
sachusetts State Federation has devoted 
itself mainly to educational matters, kin- 
dergartens, libraries, training schools, etc. ; 
New Hampshire clubs are studying for- 
estry, with a view to preserving the beauti- 
ful forests of its unsurpassed mountain re- 
gion; Alabama proposes to establish a State 
reformatory for youthful criminals; Ar- 
kansas is working for school suffrage for 
women, and the appointment of women 
physicians in State institutions, and Col- 
orado has taken up the patriotic work of 
preserving the ruins and historic remains 
of the cliff-dwellers who lived in Colorado 
centuries ago. 

The clubs of Utah are studying educa- 
tional subjects, both practical and theoreti- 
cal. The Woman’s Club of Salt Lake 
City is trying to introduce the savings 
bank system into the public schools, and 
has also started a movement for a pub- 
lic library in that city. 

The State of Washington is not behind 
her sisters in the effective work of dis- 
seminating knowledge. One club sup- 
ports a book depot, from which it distrib- 
utes reading matter free to the farmers’ 
families in the neighboring country. 

In New Mexico club work is yet in its 
infancy. But there also the women are 
devoted to fields of benevolence and 
philanthropy. Governor Otero has re- 
cently appointed a Cuban relief commit- 
tee, with Mrs. Max Luna, of Las Lunas, 
as chairman, and the women of the Ter- 
ritory are doing good work in raising 
money and collecting clothes, food, etc. 
In Albuquerque the prominent women 
are united in maintaining a free public 
library. The club sentiment is growing 
in favor, and it is expected that before 
long, club work for women will be firmly 
established in the Territory. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


ANNIE ELLISON SMITH, 429 Cross Street, 
Malden, Mass., is willing to give talks on 
Cuba, and especially Santiago. She has 
been there, and knows the plece well. 
Half the proceeds will be given to the 
Soldiers’ Aid. 


Mrs. C. C. Hussey has lately given two 
picnics in Dudley Park, the park that she 
laid out in East Orange, N. J. One was 
a “Mercy Band” of about forty children, 
besides visitors, the other a party of sev- 
enty ‘Little Mothers” from New York, to 
whom a reception was given. The little 
folks seemed to enjoy themselves greatly. 


Mrs. ALICE MEYNELL, the poet, de- 
clines to draw a mental line between men 
and women. “It is not so much a ques- 
tion of men and women,” she says, ‘‘as of 
individuals. Many women are wofully 
lacking in observation, and decidedly dull 
in perception; while, on the other hand, 
many men fail miserably in reasoning 
power, and many women excel in it.” 
Mrs. Meynell is a suffragist. 


CLARA BARTON and the Red Cross have 
won fresh laurels in Cuba. They have 
already rescued hundreds of famished 
Cubans from starvation, and have fur- 
nished medicines and surgical appliances 
to our own army surgeons, thereby saving 
the lives of many of our own wounded 
soldiers. They have established a model 
hospital among the Cubans, which has 
set a much needed standard of cleanliness 
and comfort. Even the veriest martinets 
of our regular army are outspoken in their 
praise. 

Mme. Pescova, of Prague, was recently 
decorated by the Emperor of Austria in 
acknowledgment of her great work for 
women. It is said that she is the second 
Austrian woman to be thus honored, She 
is a poet, editor, and writer on educational 
matters, but her chief work has been the 
building in Prague of a magnificent wom- 
an’s building, which cost $200,000, and 
which is the centre of woman’s activities 
in the Austrian Empire. Here two thou- 
sand young Bohemian women are pre- 
pared each year for the University of 
Prague. 


Miss EsTELLE REEL, the newly appointed 
Superintendent of Indian Schools for the 
United States, resigned her position as 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Wyoming, some weeks ago, and 
went to Washington. She has just started 
to attend the summer institutes of the 
Indian schools throughout the Far West, 
and after that will visit all the agencics 
where schools are established. These 
visits will probably keep her in the field, 
continuously travelling and reporting on 
the schools, until December 1. The 
methods of teaching in the Indian 
schools form an interesting study, and 
cover ground not inclnded in the usual 
school curriculum. 


MADAME JAMES JACKSON, who lives 
handsomely in Paris near the Champs 
Elysées, gave aseries of charming matinée 
musicales in her salon, during the late 
spring, in the interest of the Woman’s 
Exchange (Oceuvre Philanthropique), Paris, 
of which she is the president and founder, 
Madame Jackson is a woman of wide 
sympathy. Her long residence in Paris, 
her husband's scientific interests during 
his life, and her own beneficent heart 
give her a position of unusual influence. 
It is seven years since she founded the 
Woman’s Exchange of Paris, and articles 
to the value of sixty thousand francs have 
been sold during that time, assisting 
hundreds of women who have needed 
help. 

Miss ELLEN H. Batey, of Dorchester, 
Mass., whose interesting article on “‘Im- 
proved Tenements” appears in this week’s 
paper, organized and took charge, in the 
city of New York, of one of the most 
extensive and elaborate buildings ever 
erected for that purpose, She adminis- 
tered her trust with remarkable ability, 
and turned over the four thousand keys 
to her successor, leaving the establishment 
in complete running order. Before assum- 
ing this onerous position, Miss Bailey had 
visited Miss Octavia Hill in London, and 
had made herself perfectly acquainted with 
the successful English experiments. But 
she finds American conditions far more 
difficult and complex than those. We 
wish that Miss Bailey might find in Boston 
an opportunity of utilizing her varied ex- 
perience, and of exercising her remarka- 
ble organizing ability in the construction 
and administration of improved dwellings 
for people of limited means. 
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THE CASTING OF A DIE. 


A lady living in the suburbs of an Amer- 
ican city heard, just before breakfast-time, 
a timid knock at her front door, and, open- 
ing it, saw before her a beautiful Italian 
boy, perhaps ten years old, and looking as 
if he had just stepped from a canvas of 
Raphael or Francia. His soft eyes, his 
tangled hair, his trustful smile won her 
instantly: and when he stated, in a voice 
as lovely as his face, that he desired some 
breakfast, she ordered everything in the 
house to be set before him. He ate with 
deliberate and comprehensive appetite, 
while she sat at his side, rewarded occa- 
sionally by a flash of the same seraphic 
smile. Even bieakfast has its limitations, 
and she at last dismissed him from the 
door with a sigh of regret. Happening to 
go out some two hours later, she found 
him sitting peacefully on the steps, smil- 
ing upon her as trustfully as before. 
‘“Why.’’ she said, with surprise, “I 
thought you had gone away long ago.” 
“Oh, no,” he said, in the same heavenly 
voice. “What for goaway? Plenty time 
go away!’ 

What followed is not known. Every 
story worth telling stops before the finish, 
and leaves the performers still on the 
stage. Yet, for an absolutely vast and 
unrestricted view of the resources of the 
universe, this answer takes rank with 
Thoreau’s Indian, who had ‘‘all the time 
there was;’’ and it shows what a priceless 
accession to our nervous and hurried race 
is the importation of another people who 
have plenty of time for everything, and 
can put an absolutely unbounded leisure 
into the simple process of going away. 
But it yields also the more commonplace 
moral, that it is far easier to begin an 
interference with other people, even to 
the extent of a breakfast, than to detach 
them from our lives afterwards. Once 
open relations, for instance, with a high- 
minded but persistent crank, and who 
knows what summer hours must be lav- 
ished, what sheets of good paper be 
spoiled, before you can detach yourself 
from that connection? 

A literary friend of mine, for instance, 
received last spring an urgent letter from 
a lady, unknown to him, in a Western 
town, stating that she also was literary, 
solitary, and with some independent prop- 
erty: and that she wished, if there was no 
objection, to become a mother to him. In- 
asmuch as the letter and address were 
lost, and the offer could not therefore be 
declined, he now lives in the constant ap- 
prehension of seeing this self-appointed 
parent descending from a carriage at his 
door with all her trunks. Even an unan- 
swered offer may thus be dangerous, and 
if answered even by a postal card, no one 
can predict the outcome. Once engage 
yourself to find a better tenement for a 
poor family, and you feel yourself respon- 
sible for every inconvenience in the dwell- 
ing to which you remove them. Once 
subscribe to help a bright boy to college, 
and you find, with dismay, that you are 
not only involved by conscience in the 
cost of all future term bills, but even in 
the ultimate problems as to whether he 
ever ought to have gone to college, and to 
what vocation he shall turn himself after 
he obtains his diploma. The most simple 
and unquestionable deed of virtue may 
bring upon us results far beyond count- 
ing, and fate resembles that formidable 
piper in Longfellow’s “Spanish Student,” 
who asked only a maravedi for playing, 
but charged ten for leaving off. 

Now all this, which is well enough 
known to us in private matters, is far 
more true in all the great complications 
of national affairs. It takes but little to 
create an historic event—a single gun- 
shot, the blowing up of a vessel, a Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, a Congressional vote, 
is quite equal to doing that. The puzzle 
is, having once done it, to reach the last 
gun-shot, the final proclamation. Let a 
great series of events be once begun, not 
only is it impossible to tell where it is to 
come out, but we are soon perplexed to 
recall how it really commenced—just as 
Kipling’s Irish soldier, shut up in jail for 
fighting, spends his time in trying to re- 
member what he was fighting about. 

Until after the battle of Bunker Hill, 

the insurgent Americans utterly repudi- 
ated all desire to detach themselves from 
the mother-country. Before the 19th of 
April, 1775,” said Jefferson, “I never 
heard a whisper of a disposition to sepa- 
rate from Great Britain.’’ ‘When I first 
took command of the army” [July 3, 1775], 
said Washington, ‘‘I abhorred the idea of 
independence.’”’ So at the beginning of 
our Civil War Mr. Seward tried hard to 
convince himself and the world that it was 
not intended to free the slaves; and much 
of the coldness of the English government 
towards the Union cause was due to the 
success with which Mr. C, F. Adams 
pressed this view upon it. Both these 
two great contests were thus fought on 
grounds and achieved results which were 
wholly beyond the purposes with which 
the strife began. It is apt to be the case 
with all wars. 


When a boat is atloat above Niagara it 
is useless to consider who cut the moor- 
ings: the question is as to the saving of 
the crew. Our nation is involved in a 
war, the outcome of which we consider 
certain, but the remoter consequences of 
which no man can measure. One thing 
alone is certain, that we never can come 
out of itas we went in—a detached and 
isolated nation, without entangling al- 
liances. At the very best, we have made 
ourselves responsible for the conduct of 
alien races speaking varied languages, 
having habits we are yet to learn. Like 
England in Egypt, we have taken hold 
where it is not easy to let go; in her case, 
sixteen years have made it no easier. Let 
the most peace-loving men in the United 
States take the matter in hand, they can- 
not put back this nation where it was 
three months ago. Strive as we may to 
withstand the perilous fever of imperial- 
ism, we can never again lead, as a nation, 
the detached and comparatively irre- 
sponsible life we used to lead. To that 
extent the die is cast.—Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, in Harper's Bazar. 





DUTCH NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
WOMAN'S WORK. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

On July 9 a National Exhibition of 
Women’s Work will be opened at the 
Hague on the the road to Scheveningen 
opposite to the Hotel de la Promenade. 
It will be very interesting, and no one 
need fear that it will be an expression of 
avimosity against men, as if to say: ‘‘See 
what we can do without your help!” No, 
there is not one of the women contribut- 
ing to this Exhibition who thinks so. Their 
purpose is to give some directions to par- 
ents who wish to educate their daughters 
to an active and independent life, to show 
them how this can be attained, and in 
how many different ways woman can 
make herself useful. 

The motive for the Exhibition was an 
invitation addressed to all the Dutch asso- 
ciations of women to be represented at 
the Exhibition in Brussels. Then, on the 
initiative of some ladies in Groningen, it 
was resolved to use the effort and the 
money entirely for the benefit of the work 
of Dutch women, and to make an inquiry 
into the branches in which they are work- 
ing and the wages they are earning. To 
show the result of this inquiry and to 
awaken interest in the work of the Dutch 
women, is the aim of the Exhibition. 

The principal entrance is on Stadhon- 
derslaan. Through the large hall destined 
for industry and trade we enter the gar- 
den which has been laid out by the Com- 
mittee on the Flower Trade, and is sur- 
rounded by verandahs. Beyond the garden 
is the Congress Hall, where, in addition to 
the many discussions on women’s work, 
social, artistic and educational, etc., 
concerts will be arranged by the Commit- 
tee on Music and Theatricals. All this 
will take place in the daytime, the Exhibi- 
tion being closed in the evening. Bars 
and the sale of liquors are strictly prohib- 
ited, but there is a kitchen and restaurant 
(even a restaurant for vegetarians) and a 
buffet in the Congress Hall. 

The women working on the premises 
of the Exhibition will be provided with 
lodging by the Women’s Association for 
the Elevation of Public Morals. Around 
the garden are the localities where the 
different committees display all they have 
brought together from the Netherlands 
and its colonies in the way of sport, art, lit- 
erature, science, photography, social work, 
schools of cookery and housekeeping, 
nursing, education, industry, etc. It being 
the object of many exhibitors to sell their 
work, the articles will be marked with the 
prices at which they are sold and may be 
ordered. 

Prize competitions for women have been 
held for the design of the advertisements 
of the Exhibition, for the best design for 
a carpet to be made by the Deventer fac- 
tory, and for a head and cover to the 
journal that will appear during the Exhi- 
bition containing the results of the inquiry 
which could not be shown in the Exhibi- 
tion itself. More prize competitions have 
been held in regard to the most sensible 
dress for women and children, for cycling 
outfits, and the preparation of drugs. 

In order to give some idea of the life 
and work of women in the East Indies 
the committee has arranged a ‘“‘kampong”’ 
with houses from different parts of our 
colonies. The post-oflice and the room 
for the press are on either side of the 
Congress Hall. 

Visitors, however, must expect not 
merely to see beautiful things displayed 
at the Exhibition. As its chief object in 
the beginning was an inquiry into the 
social position of women, it will not 
merely show how many beautiful and good 
things Dutch women are capable of mak- 
ing, and how near their work is to perfec- 
tion, but hopes also to give a general idea 
of what women may achieve when they 
are economically independent, and receive 
the necessary education, giving them the 
opportunity to develop their talents in 








every direction. Let us hope that many 
will visit the Exhibition and thus support 
the national enterprise. The speakers at 
the congresses have been requested by the 
General Committee to sum up what they 
have to say on the legal and social status 
of women in a few conclusions. These 
will be published in four languages. Kk. 


-_-- 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 








Dr. Catherina de Farsenbroeck, who has 
attained fame as a gynwcologist, has been 
appointed by the Dutch Government as 
a member of the Medical Examining Com- 
mission. 

Dr. Katherine Kollock is medical in- 
spector for the Girls’ High School in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. During the last year over 
three thousand pupils were sent to her 
for examination. 

Dr. Belle Gemmel, a graduate of the 
medical school of Michigan University, is 
at present performing the duties of county 
physician in Salt Lake City, Utah. Her 
father holds this office, and she is his 
assistant, practically conducting all the 
atfairs of the office. 

Among the graduates at the commence- 
ment of the Woman’s Medical College of 
Philadelphia was Rosalie M. Blitzstein. 
The Jewish Messenger says: ‘‘Her par- 
ents came to that city from Russia in 1886. 
Early showing marked scientific tastes, 
she devoted herself to medicine, studied 
in Switzerland, and finished her eourse in 
Philadelphia.”’ 

In Russia the progress of women in 
medicine is difficult and uncertain because 
everything can be stopped and the labor 
of years can beswept away without appeal 
or redress by the stroke of an official pen. 
Mme. de Woronoff, of St. Petersburg, is 
quoted in the London Woman's Signal as 
follows: 

Between the years 1872 and 1882, women 
were allowed to attend medical classes, 
set apart for them, which were held by 
the same masters and consisted of the 
same courses as those of men, but in 1882 
this was abolished, in spite of the many 
brilliant successes of the women students, 
and the valuable service rendered by them 
during the Turkish War of 1878. On 
Feb. 19, 1898, was celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of the day upon which, in 
1878, no less than sixty women gained 
their degrees as doctors. These were the 
first to obtain them; they were thus the 
pioneeers of the medical profession for 
women in Russia. Many of these noble 
women, who gained their laurels only by 
dint of sheer hard work and perseverance, 
now hold the highest positions which 
women may hold in that profession; for, 
though the conditions for her training are 
extremely trying, yet a woman is not 
allowed to enjoy the same privileges, or 
to hold such high positions as a man, in 
the medical profession. 

After the medical school was closed to 
women in 1882 (the ground stated being 
that it was a hot-bed of Nihilism), no 
medical education was available for Rus- 
sian women till the young Czarina,Princess 
Alice’s daughter, brought her influence 
to bear. Under her patronage a new 
Medical Institute for Women was inaugu- 
rated in Russia in October, 1897. ‘‘It 
already contains 185 students, ranging 
from twenty to thirty-five years of age. 
Before being admitted into this institute 
& woman must pass very strict examina- 
tions, and must have a written permission 
from her parents or her husband. 


It is now reported that a School of 
Medicine is soon to be founded for women 
at Moscow similar to that recently opened 








in St. Petersburg. F. M. A. 
-_-- 
HEIDELBERG UNIVERSITY HONORS A 
WOMAN. 


Miss Elizabeth H. Denio, for eighteen 
years instructor and professor at Welles- 
ley College, has just been promoted by 
the University of Heidelberg to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy, multa cum 
laude. The number of women who have 
received this distinction from the German 
universities is not yet so great but that 
each one is a subject of special congratu- 
lation. Dr. Denio has been so honorably 
connected with women’s collegiate educa- 
tion at Mt. Holyoke, Vassar, and Welles- 
ley, in this country, and has done so much 
pioneer work in helping on the cause of 
the women at the German universities, 
that her success is a special satisfaction. 

In ’83-’85 she was the first woman as 
“euest’’ in the lecture-room of the famous 
Germanist, Prof. Zaruecke, and of Prof. 
Springer, the art authority so well known 
to travellers from his art introductions to 
Baedecker’s guide books. She gained 
this privilege by personal appeal, and won 
such respect for her scholarship that her 
professors thought it worth while that 
hers should be made a test case. The 
Philosophical Faculty were too conserva- 
tive, and voted, as it was stated, not 
against her and her work, which they 
called good, but against granting degrees 
to women; and there they have not yet 
been granted. The doors of Berlin have 
lately opened a crack to properly prepared 
women, and Prof. Denio went there for 
further study in '95, and decided again 
to work towards a doctorate. She chose 
for the subject of her thesis the life and 





work of a French artist of the renais- 
sance, Nicholas Poussin, on whom no 
modern work had been done, and she 
spent some months in Paris and Nor- 
mandy unearthing new material on this 
subject. 

The more liberal professors again de- 
sired her to apply for the Doctorate at 
Berlin, but with certain conservatives in 
power, it was a hopeless case for the 
present. So, with high commendation 
from Berlin, she repaired to Heidelberg, 
where a half dozen women have received 
recognition. Dr Denio, after spending a 
little time in elaborating her thesis into a 
book for publication, will return to this 
country to lecture upon the history of 
art. c. 


THE PUPIL AND THE BATH-TUB. 


A famous German professor of hygiene 
declares that, above all things, our school- 
rooms should be provided with a good 
system of ventilation. And allof us agree 
with him. We want some arrangement 
whereby the impure air can be constantly 
swept out and the pure air introduced. 
And yet we who have stood in the school- 
room surrounded by nearly a hundred 
little unwashed bodies, cannot feel satis- 
fied with this arrangement alone. We 
know by experience that even the best 
ventilating apparatus will fall short in 
producing exactly an ideal condition of 
the atmosphere. We had often thought 
of making the bath-tub a part and portion 
of the education of the children entrusted 
to our care, in former years, and yet we 
lacked the necessary funds for making 
the experiment. Many teachers have en- 
tertained the same views, with the same 
results. But now we find to our surprise 
that the idea is very old, and, in fact, 
has been carried into excellent effect long 
ago in many of the schools of Europe. 
Warm shower baths, and plenty of them, 
have been provided for the children, with 
whom this innovation seems to be ex- 
tremely popular. These baths are practi- 
cal, economical, as well as hygienic. A 
school in Géttingen, Germany, took the 
lead in this direction in 1883; and now 
some forty cities in Germany, Switzerland 
and Scandinavia, have such baths in their 
school buildings. Reference is made to 
one foreign school where the facilities 
for bathing sixty children an hour cost 
only $357, The superintendent of schools 
in Springfield, Mass., is urging the intro- 
duction of these facilities there; though 
the people of Springfield claim to use 
more private bath-tubs than those of any 
other town in the United States, popula- 
tion considered. The question is a fair 
one whether the character of the atmos- 
phere in our other popular assemblies, as 
well as in our schoolrooms, is not more 
of a reflection on the amount of our tub- 
bing than upon deficient ventilating appa- 
ratus.—Illustrated Home Journal. 








INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


A Conference of the International Coun- 
cil of Women convened in London, July 
5 and 6, to make preparations for the 
quinquennial session of the Counc.1, which 
will be held in London in the summer of 
1899, 

The Conference was open only to mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee and the 
Committee of Arrangements. The first 
day was occupied by a business ses- 
sion of the Executive Committee; the 
second was devoted by the Committee 
of Arrangements to discussing proposi- 
tions relating to the Quinquennial already 
submitted by the different National Coun- 
cils composing the International. 

The United States was represented 
by Mrs. May Wright Sewall, who went 
over to preside over the Conference in 
the enforced absence of Lady Aberdeen, 
Mrs. Alice Wheeler Peirce and Miss 
Octavia Williams Bates, who went as dele- 
gates, and the Countess di Brazza, who 
sat in the Conference as the proxy of 
the president of the National Council of 
Women of the United States. 





MODERN LIFE TOO HURRIED. 


Our ancestors in colonial times, or in 
country districts, or in provincial towns, 
may have lacked the manifold opportuni- 
ties which we consciously enjoy and 
pride ourselves upon, but what they had, 
they had time to appreciate. The flavor 
of each experience lingered on their 
palates. They had fewer books, but 
meditated over what they read; they met 
fewer people, perhaps, but knew each one 
far better; they took fewer journeys, but 
remembered each leisurely pilgrimage all 
theirlives. In reading their old letters, we 
are often touched by the fullness of delight 
they found ina poem, volumes of friends, 
a landscape. We have too many friends, 
too many poems, too many landscapes 
always on hand, to give each one its true 
claim of time and interest. There are no 
margins in modern city life. 

Even in our emotions—qur joy and our 
sorrow—we need a margin. The heart 








that is full of the excitement of happiness 
gains a deeper and sweeter joy under the 
touch of brooding reflection. The sorrow- 
ing soul does not always need distraction, 
but rather often the space to learn, bravely 
and silently, the great lesson that has 
been sent. The margin harmonizes and 
frames the picture, whatever it be. And 
the life where one incident, one pleasure, 
one experience, crowds so closely upon 
the other that no interval is clearly per- 
ceived, is a life whose beauty is subtly 
marred and whose wisdom is doubtful,— 
Harper's Bazar. 

=—- 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 








Prof. Henrietta A. Bancroft has recently 
been appointed field secretary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Deaconess Bureau. 

Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes, formerly of Sioux 
Falls, So. Dakota, accepted the pastorate 
of Unity Church at Luverne, Minn., a few 
months ago. The building of this church 
and the building up of the society is due, 
in large measure, to Mrs. Wilkes, who, 
after the founding of the society by Mr. 
Hunting, of Des Moines, in 1886, was the 
pastor from 1887 to 1892, at which time, 
her health requiring a change of climate, 
she went to California. Her interest was 
with the church, even in her absence, and 
old associations are now renewed with 
much pleasure. 

Rev. Alice Palmer, who after going 
around the world asa missionary of the 
W. C. T. U. settled as pastor of the Con- 
gregational church at Wayzata, Minon., 
made one of the addresses at the Memo- 
rial Day exercises held in that place. A 
week or so later, the funeral services for 
the first Minneapolis volunteer to die in 
the present war were held in her church, 

The Methodist Episcopal churches of 
Canada have been voting upon the pend- 
ing proposition to change the rules of the 
discipline so as to admit women as lay 
delegates to the annual and general con- 
ferences. The Toronto Conference voted 
69 for to 65 against. The Hamilton Con- 
ference had a spirited discussion, which 
was reported in part in the Toronto Daily 
Globe: 


When the matter was reported from the 
Memorial Committee, an amendment was 
moved to strike the clause out of the re- 
port entirely, but Rev. Dr. Williamson 
moved an amendment to this, that it be 
sent forward with the endorsation of the 
Conference. Dr. Williamson said the time 
had come when women should be placed 
on an equal footing with men. They were 
doing a great and important work for the 
church, which should obtain full recogni- 
tion. He pointed to the earnestness, the 
fidelity and the activity of the women, and 
reminded his hearers that whenever 
money was required for the prosecutiun of 
any work they were never appealed to in 
vain. All bars against women should be 
let down. The feeling and thought of 
the age favored the equality of women, 
and the church should not be behind in 
realizing and appreciating this fact. 

Rev. Mr. McAllister was strongly of the 
same opinion. As an illustration not of 
the equality but of the superiority in some 
respects of women, he spoke of the result 
of the investigation into the Separate 
School system of Quebec, when it had 
been demonstrated that while the educa- 
tional work of the Christian Brothers was 
inferior, that of the Sisters of Charity was 
excellent. He also spoke of Miss Frances 
E. Willard, who had proved herself a most 
capable legislator. The name of Miss 
Willard was greeted with the hearty ap- 
plause of the assembly. 

Rev. Dr. Wakefield said that the cases 
were not at all cognate. No parallel could 
be drawn between a woman’s capacity to 
teach and her po ge | to legislate. They 
might be, and no doubt in many instances 
were, excellent teachers, and yet they 
might be, and he thought would be, very 
inferior legislators. The question had 
caused a great deal of discussion and dis- 
turbance in the United States, and while 
there had been much agitation in favor of 
giving women equality the sentiment was 
now all turned the other way(!) The best 
women of the church in Canada, he as- 
serted, did not want this proposed equal- 
ity, but were decidedly opposed to it. 

Rev. Dr. Griffin, in answer to the refer- 
ence made to Miss Willard, admitted that 
there were extraordinary cases which 
called extraordinary women to the front, 
but they were very exceptional. * Cases of 
this kind were very different from legisla- 
tion which enabled women to occupy any 
position in the church open to men. The 
whole drift of this question was to take 
women out of the sphere in which God 
had placed them. We were not now in 
darkness, or even in twilight, in regard to 
this question. It had been discussed at 
great length in the United States and had 
occupied the columns of all the leading 
papers, and the general verdict was that 
it was not in the best interests of the 
church that this equality should be given. 
[And this when the vote was in favor of 
the women by a more than two-thirds 
majority!] He had lately spenta month 
in Baltimore and had met the members of 
forty conferences, and the general con- 
sensus of opinion was that the question 
was dead. He was prepared to saythat 
if a general vote were taken on it through- 
out the bounds of this conference it would 
be found that sentiment was strongly 
opposed to it. The good solid women of 
this church looked upon it as an unwise 
innovation. For himself he said he did 
not wish to see women in the General 
Conference or the Annual Conference 45 
delegates. His esteem for the sex, the 
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respect and deference he felt for them, 
would necessarily have to give way be- 
fore discussion and the usual proceedings 
which took place in a legislative assembly. 
He pointed out that the legislation of the 
church was in the hands of the majority, 
and the existing laws were susceptible 
of change. It women were sent to the 
General Conference it was quite within 
the bounds of possibility that changes 
might be made whereby they would be- 
come general superintendents. How would 
they like, he asked, to have a female 
superintendent? He thought that the 
sphere in which God in his wisdom had 
placed woman she should be allowed still 
to occupy. 

One member asked what provision, in 
case women were sent to conference, it 
was intended to make for the care of the 
babies they left at home? The question 
raised a laugh among the opponents, but 
was ignored by the favorers of Dr. Wil- 
liamson’s amendment. When the vote 
was taken it stood 56 for and 46 against 
the amendment, which was accordingly 
declared carried. The applause with 
which the result was greeted was some- 
what dampened by the statement of the 
president that the memorial did not go to 
the General Conference with the endors- 
ment of the Annual Conference, but with a 
divided expression of opinion. Several 
members rose to protest, but the presi- 
dent peremptorily closed the discussion. 

The overwhelming anxiety of the mem- 
bers in regard to the babies in case women 
were sent to conference is characteristic 
of the masculine mind. It always crops 
out and is diffcult to appease. The same 
provision for the care of the babies might 
be made in case women went as delegates 
to conference as is made when they ac- 
company their husbands to conference, a 
not unusual proceeding. Or that is made 
when women evangelists go to indifferent 
or dying churches and by their fervent 
words, magnetic exhortations and heartfelt 
prayers awaken and upbuild the congre- 
gations for unsuccessful pastors. Or that 
is made when women go as teachers, and 
as religious and medical missionaries, to 
Mexico or Alaska, to China, Japan, Africa, 
to the uttermost ends of the earth, facing 
privation, disease, danger and death at 
the behest of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

For the member who apprehends that if 
women were permitted by men to become 
lay delegates they might develop into 
general superintendents, no words of con- 
solation can be offered. ‘The ecclesiasti- 
cal emancipation of women” is moving 
on, and in due time the Methodist women, 
hearing themselves ‘‘called,’’ will become 
general superintendents, just as they have 
become evangelists and missionaries. 

F. M. A. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Joun Harvey. A tale of the Twentieth 
Century. By Anon Moore. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 1897. 

This romantic and surprising story is 
the product of an era of unrest and aspira- 
tion: unrest under existing social and 
political conditions; aspiration for some- 
thing more equitable and fraternal. It 
belongs to the same class of books as 
Bellamy’s “Looking Backward’’ and Sir 
Thomas Moore’s Utopia, enlivened by the 
buoyant atmosphere of the Rockies. 

John Harvey is supposed to be a man 
of wonderful constructive genius, who 
discovers a veritable El Dorado among 
mining properties, and builds up an 
enormous fortune, which he devotes to a 
scheme of radical social reorganization. 
He discovers strange metals of wonderful 
properties. He visits Europe and invents 
a destructive machine which nothing can 
withstand, captures a ship loaded with 
treasure, and marries a princess of the 
royal family of Spain. His wife dying, he 
returns to Colorado with his only daugh- 
ter, the heroine of this romance, and de- 
votes himself to the establishment of a 
socialistic millennium. 

Human nature proves plastic to his 
touch. Selfishness, indolence, ambition 
and rapacity disappear. Young men and 
young women fraternize without jealousy 
and marry without scandal. With altru- 
istic enthusiasm, the right men take their 
right places, divine reason and order con- 
troleverybody. Young and old, male and 
female,everybody receives an annual allow- 
ance, and goes to work under intelligent 
supervision at the very thing for which 
each is specially adapted. All money re- 
ceived by individuals is paid over to the 
“Nationality,” which issues to everybody 
its certificates of indebtedness. The Money 
Power of the country takes alarm. The 
“trusts” and corporations, which have 
absorbed all commercial and manufactur- 
ing operations in other parts of the coun- 
try, conspire with the President of the 
United States to put down this novel 
organization. But the ‘‘Nationality” proves 





equal to the emergency. It imports arms 
and ammunition, drills its forces, resists 
the Federal Courts, and at last creates so 
earnest a sympathy among the labor or- 
ganizations that the entire country refuses 
to be plunged into civil war, and merges 
itself in this beneficent ‘‘Nationality.” 
Such, in brief, is the thread of the story. 
The supposed narrator, Mr. Maxwell, is 
an English nobleman in disguise, who 
visits the Nationality incognito, woos and 
wins the “Princess,” John Harvey’s mag- 
nificent daughter, and all goes merry as a 
marriage bell. There is no lack of secret 
treasures, subterranean corridors, popular 
demonstrations, oratory, and decorations. 
The story is well told, though too prolix 
for popular reading. But it seems incred- 
ible that the author can be serious in 
promulgating so impractical a scheme of 
reform, or that any one can be found to 
look upon it as possible. H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A new daily newspaper in Arabic is one 
of the evidences of the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of the city of New York. 


There is a time for everything. Un- 
timely truth may be as destructive as an 
untimely frost.—Christian Register. 

The Sultan of Turkey holds that bicy- 
cling is ‘‘immoral and dangerous to the 
State,’’ and therefore it is forbidden in 
or near Constantinople. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indianap- 
olis, has gone to England to preside 
over the Conference of the International 
Council of Women in London. 

Miss Martha Schofield is staying with 
Clara S. Schreiner (a teacher at the Scho- 
field School), at Centre Harbor, N. H. The 
minister of the Congregational church at 
Meredith invited her to fill his pulpit on a 
recent Sunday, and to occupy his sermon 
time in telling the congregation of her 
work, which she did. 

The newly appointed Russian minister 
of public instruction has issued an order 
that corsets must not be worn by Russian 
young women attending high schools, 
universities, and music and art schools. 
They are to be encouraged to wear the 
national costume. The minister says he 
has spent much time in visiting girls’ 
schools, and has discovered that the cor- 
set is prejudiced to health and physical 
development. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton contributed 
an article to the N. Y. Independent of June 
3, on the Woman’s Rights Convention 
held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., July 19 and 20, 
1848. She says in conclusion: ‘Little did 
these thinking pioneer women dream that 
from this first woman’s convention were 
to go forth influences which should so 
change that mighty thing which we call 
Custom that in fifty short years the women 
of this country should have attained a 
position the dignity and security of which 
is unequalled elsewhere in the world.” 

The Ladies of the Maccabees is a benefit 
association exclusively for women, and it 
has a membership of 79,000. It is said to 
be the first society of women organized 
as a fraternal beneficiary society. It 
operates in connection with the Knights 
of the Maccabees. Its highest officer, 
“Supreme Commander,’ Lillian M. Hol- 
lister, of Detroit, Mich., is a fine organizer 
and parliamentarian. She is actively con- 
nected with many other associations of 
women. At the request of Frances Wil- 
lard, she edited and published a leaflet 
entitled ‘‘Convention—How,” which is 
now in general use for convention ar- 
rangements. 

The woman’s clubs have long since 
passed beyond the stage to be ridiculed or 
held in light esteem. They have become 
a power in the land, and a power for 
good, By their means women are every- 
where taking a more earnest view not 
only of their duties to society and the 
State, but of their domestic duties as 
well, and are preparing themselves for 
that not distant day when they will 
everywhere in the United States, as they 
do in Colorado, enjoy the privileges and 
responsibilities of full citizenship and the 
elective franchise. It is both fortunate 
and appropriate at this time that the 
Convention should meet in Colorado, 
where women from every State in the 
Union in which impartial suffrage has not 
been bestowed, can become acquainted 
with the methods, principles and advan- 
tages of the franchise, through their own 
sex, in a State where it is exercised and 
prized by all.—Greeley (Colo.) Tribune. 





HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cueney & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligation made by their 
firm. 

West & Travux, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, Q. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 








[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—“Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,”’ ‘Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” ‘Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and ‘“Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.) 
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THE MEN THAT ARE TO BE. 








BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
—i. 


Mourn not for vanished ages, 
With their great heroic men, 

Who dwell in history's pages 
And live in the poet’s pen; 

For the grandest times are before us, 
And the world is yet to see 

The noblest worth of this whole earth 
In the men that are to be. 





THE SERENADE. 


One day a man who had pictures to sell 
came through the village where Mr. Ches- 
ter lived. The pictures were mounted on 
large squares of pasteboard edged with 
gilt paper, and were colored very brightly. 

“Oh, can’t we have one, mamma?” the 
boys pleaded. So their mother told them 
they might choose the one they liked 
best, and hang it up in their room after 
they had looked at it. 

The boys were a long while choosing, 
for there were landscapes, and roses, and 
kittens playing with balls of cotton. But 
at last Fred, the eldest, decided that one 
called ‘The Serenade’ was much the 
finest. It represented a garden, a fine 
house, and a balcony. In the garden were 
flowers of all colors, and a great yellow 
moon made everything as bright as day; 
and beneath the balcony stood a gentle- 
man with immense black eyes and curling 
hair, dressed in crimson velvet coat and 
knee breeches, with white silk stockings 
and buckled shoes, and lots of lace ruffles 
at his neck and about his wrists. His big 
eyes were fixed upon the curtains of a 
window, which opened on the balcony; 
and through them was thrust a very small 
white hand, holding a rose. Below this 
picture were these words, ‘‘The Sere- 
nade,” and some verses. When the boys 
had paid for the picture, they sat down 
on the porch to look at it. 

“T think,” said Frank, ‘‘that it is the 
most beautiful picture that ever was. 
Don’t you, mamma?”’ 

“I believe itis the brightest I ever saw,” 
said their mother. 

“What does a ‘serenade’ mean?” asked 
Fred. 

“Why, the thing he is playing on, of 
course,”’ said Louis. 

“No,” said mamma. ‘That is a man- 
dolin. When gentlemen admired ladies in 
those days, they often went at night, after 
every one was in bed, to sing beneath 
their windows. They chose or wrote 
some song that told the lady how they 
admired her, how pretty and nice she 
was; and they often sang to a guitar or 
mandolin. Sometimes they did not sing, 
but played the flute. This gentleman is 
serenading the lady who is hiding behind 
the curtain, and this is probably what he 
is singing.’’ And she read the verses be- 
low the picture. 

“Why does the lady hide herself?” 
asked Frank. 

**Well,”’ said Mrs. Chester, ‘‘it was con- 
sidered proper; but, you see, she is going 
to throw the singer a rose, which will 
show him that she likes the serenade.”’ 

Fred read the verses again. 

“T think everything must have been 
prettier then than it is now,”’ he said. 

“I often think so myself,” said his 
mother. ‘Men will probably never dress 
like that again; but there could be a little 
more romance in the world if people 
chose.” 

“IT know what you mean, mamma,”’ said 
Fred. After a while he sat down on the 
lower step of the porch, and began to 
write on his slate; and pretty soon he 





called Louis and Frank to him, and they 
all whispered together. Their mother 
saw they were talking over some little 
secret, 

At ten o’clock that evening the house 
was dark, and every one in bed or sup- 
posed to be. 

However, just as the clock struck, Mr. 
Chester lifted his head to listen. 

“Dear me? What can that be?” he 
asked. 

There was a sound of something not 
unlike Chinese music under the window— 
a queer whistling and a loud tapping and 
some laughing. Mrs. Chester jumped up, 
ran to the window, and looked out. The 
moon shone bright, and lit up the small 
lawn perfectly; and standing upon it she 
saw three little figures in knickerbockers, 
wearing sashes around their waists, and 
plumed hats, and making the music, 
Just as she looked out, one of them began 
to sing. 

“What on earth is it?’ asked papa. 

“Be quiet. Iam being serenaded,” said 
mamma, 

The three funny figures were Fred and 
Louis and Frank, with ribbons from the 
parlor window-curtains about their waists, 
and feathers from the large duster in 
their caps. Louis was playing on a comb 
covered with tissue paper. Frank was 
tapping his little red drum, and it was 
Fred who was singing. And now his 
mother guessed that what he had been 
writing on the slate was this song, which 
he now sung to a tune something like 
‘*Baby Mine:” 

We have no mandolin, mamma, dear; 
No flute and no guitar, mamma, dear. 
But we play upon the comb, 


And we beat upon the drum, 
And so we serenade our mamma dear. 


Because we love you so, mamma dear; 
And es se so nice, you know, mamma, 

So pretty and so good, 

That you really, really should 
Have a serenade sung to you, mamma, dear. 

Papa laughed as he listened, but mamma 
did not feel like laughing. 

“How dear they are! Oh, the little 
darlings!’ she cried. Then she ran to 
the vase on the mantelpiece, and took out 
three lovely roses that had been given her 
that day, and threw them down to her 
three little boys. 

And, oh! the kisses that she gave them 
when they came to breakfast next morning 
with the roses in their buttonholes! and 
what raspberry jam with their pancakes! 
—New York Ledger. 





HUMOROUS. 


Bobby—Mamma, am I alad? Mamma 
—Yes, Bobby. Bobby—And is my new 
papa my stepfather? Mamma—Yes. Bobby 
—Then am I his stepladder!— Success. 


As a brick fell from a carrier’s hod it 
knocked down a Spanish flag displayed 
from a store front below. ‘“That must have 
been an American brick,” said a passer- 
by. ‘Yis,’’ said the hod-carrier above; 
“but it was of Oirish descint.’’— Richmond 
Dispatch. 


Mrs. Pancake—I don’t see, Mr. Jokem, 
why you shouldn’t pay up promptly. 
Surely, it can’t take long to write half a 
dozen paragraphs a day!’ Mr. Jokem— 
Ah! Mrs. Pancake, just suppose you had 
to give each one of your boarders some- 
thing every day that none of them had 
ever eaten before! 


That was rather rough on the admirer 
of the Persian poet who, after quoting a 
passage from Omar Khayydim to a club 
circle, was taken up by a Western news- 
paper man, who said: ‘‘That’s all very 
well, but I know something about Western 
newspapers, and I'll just bet you the 
drinks there’s no such paper as ‘The 
Omaha Khayyan.’ ’’— Tribune (N. Y.). 


According to Hardware, two rival com- 
mercial travellers were trying to sell a 
merchant a fireproof safe. The first said 
to the merchant: ‘A cat was put in one 
of our safes, and the safe was put in the 
middle of a fire for twenty-four hours, 
and afterwards the cat came out alive.” 
Said the second: ‘We put a cat in one of 
our safes and piled a fire round it for a 
week, and when we opened it the cat was 
dead.” “Ah, 1 thought so,” said the 
merchant. ‘Yes,’ replied the traveller, 
“the was frozen to death.” 








If you suffer from sores, boils, pimples 
or if you nerves are weak and your sys- 
tem run down, you should take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 











hauncy-Hall 
School... 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 








Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 





284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 


B ° t 
SHORTHAND [,.t's'School, Corning, N.Y" 
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E>. Faelten 
\ Pianoforte 
School, 


a CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Second Regular Session 


Opens Monday, September 12, 1898. 
Thorough and Systematic Training 
in Pianoforte Playing and Teaching. 
Full particulars upon application. 











162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


STEVENS SCHOOL, 


NEW GLOUCESTER, MAINE. 
Open four weeks during July. 


Classes in all College preparatory work; also 
conversation classes in French and German. 
t-of-door sketching and al) branches of paint- 
ing will be taken 4 and also classes in the new 
method of rapid sight-reading of Latin, invaluable 
to college students and to teachers. 
For terms and full particulars, address 


S. P. STEVENS, 

New Gloucester, Me. 
SCHOOL OF Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 
Literature, Oscar Fay 
EXP ESSIO Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 
R N pression, etc., S. S. Curry. 
s h.D. Children’s ‘classes, 

Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 3 
to 15 hours a week. Address or call for circulars, 

458 Boylston Street. 


Boston. 
Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Librarv. 











INDIANA, Indianapolis, North Pennsylvania St. 
polis, 343 y ss 


Girls’ Classical School. £ifteenth year. Opened 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. S 
courses. Bighteen iSetracters. “ Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boardiag 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Coens oth month, 4th, 1 Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of F; . Fullcol courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive unds, 

ings, machine shops, laboratories, and yarns. 

For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO Ph.D. President. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. — 
46th year. West NEWTON, Mass. 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
tH 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By HENRY Woops, 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50. 











The scene is located in that very dramatse 
pemee of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 
hrough graphic character delineation deals with 
the thought, customs, and rel ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre- 
served, there is a wide range of the fancy and 
imagination in the moyement. Love, adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ac- 
pn bg combine entertainment, instruction, and 
profit. 

Hawaili’s Story 


By HAWAII'S QUEEN, LILIUOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 8+409 pp., illustrated, $2. 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rev- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American people, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

U. S. Senate, should command the attention of 

the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 
By Epwarp 8. Exiis, A.M. 12mo0 cloth, 94478 
pp., illustrated, net, $1.00. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. B 
HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Stories of the American Revolution 
By Everetr T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 8+164- 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net.. 


The Painter in Oil 
A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech- 
nique Necessary to the Painting of Pictures in 
Oil Colors. By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST, 
12mo, cloth, 144405 pp., illustrated, and con- 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 


Water-Color Painting 
A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. By GRACE BARTON ALLEN. 
12mo, cloth, 250 Psi illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, $1.25. 


The Lady of the Violets 
By FRANK West ROLLINS. New Edition. 16mo 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 


The District School as It Was 


By WARREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
oy ae Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth 


Dreams in Homespun 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
bages, is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
esigned cover. It contains all the author’s 
latest poems written since the aoe of 

“Whiffs from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top, 

boxed, $1.50. 

Her Place in the World 
By AMANDA M. DouGLas. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
pictures of life in a small but growing country 
town—and one that will be an inspiration and 
help to young women. 

Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 
A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 

“Sirs, Only Seventeen”) By VirGINIA F 

TOWNSEND, author of “Darryl . ™ ‘aay 

Girls,” ““Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. Cloth $1. 

Queer Janet 
By Grace Le Baroy, author of “The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,” 
etc. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six 
Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se 
ries. By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 
76 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARP Publishers. Bostos 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. : 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to. his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible forhte payment. 








IN THIS SIGN WE CUNQUER. 

The heroic achievements of our navy 
and army, under adversec onditions, make 
possible an early return of peace, But 
there is danger that our desire for a 
cessation of hostilities may lead us to for- 
get the object for which the war was 
undertaken, and be misled by a false cry 
of ‘‘imperialism.”” Mr. Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, in his proposed convention to decide 
what we shall do with territory which we 
have not yet acquired, seems animated to 
some extent by political prejudices, since 
he says that this war was undertaken by 
the Republican party for the purpose of 
perpetuating its hold upon the national 
government. Such was not the fact, and 
the public statement will deprive his pro- 
posed gathering, in advance, of much pop- 
ular sympathy and codperation. 

We republish to-day from Harper's 
Bazar a wise and timely editorial by Col. 
T. W. Higginson, entitled ‘The Casting 
of a Die,” in which he shows that no 
great movement like the present war for 
the relief of the Spanish colonies from the 
atrocious cruelties of Spain ever leaves a 
nation where it stood when the war began. 
“New occasions” not only teach ‘‘new 
duties,”’ but create new conditions and in- 
volve a permanent change in human rela- 
tions. 

For myself, I am unwilling to have 
peace with Spain except on condition of 
her permanent relinquishment of her 
colonies both in the Eastern and the 
Western Indies. To abandon the insur- 
gents in the Philippines to the control of 
any European nation, would be not only 
pusillanimous, but distinctly immoral. 
The principle for which America stands 
is “self-government’’—the right of every 
community to choose its own rulers, and 
to create and administer its own laws. 
It may suit German imperialism to revive 
Judge Taney’s infamous dictum thatalien 
races have no rights that white men are 
bound to respect. But it is to be hoped 
that America has outgrown that sophistry. 
What we desire is a speedy and honorable 
peace upon the only logical and consistent 
basis—a recognition of the American 
principle that “governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.”’ If we place our contention on 
this ground, we are sure of our own self- 
respect and the sympathy of mankind. 
Any position short of this will involve us 
in a labyrinth of contradictions. We de- 
mand self-government alike for Garcia 
and Aguinaldo, for the Hawaiian and the 
Creole, for man and woman. 

How this end shall be attained is a 
legitimate subject for discussion. Whether 
by a plebiscite and an independent gov- 
ernment under an American protectorate, 
by a territorial organization like that of 
New Mexico, or by some other arrange- 
ment satisfactory to the parties concerned, 
circumstances will decide. But in no case 
must the United States cease to be the 
champion of the right of men to self- 
government. We have reached the age 
when we have a mission to fulfil as the 
great republic of the world. America has 
come to the time predicted by Bryant, 
“When yeanees commonwealths for aid 

Shall cling around her ample robe, 


And from her frown shall shrink dismayed 
The crowned oppressors of the globe.” 


H. B. B. 





THE SEAMY SIDE OF WAR. 

The best antidote for the prevailing 
‘yellow fever’’ of Imperialism is to show 
the inevitable effects of war, even in a 
just cause, upon the moral and ma- 
terial interests of a community. Every 
war we have ever had, from the day 
when the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
and the Cavaliers at Jamestown, has 
created and intensified social antagon- 
isms, making the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. Wars have always created 
a national debt and have usually depre- 
ciated the currency. The interest and 
principal of a public debt is never paid by 
he rich, but always by the consumers, at 
majority of whom are poor. The immedi- 
ate and continuing result of public debt, 
national, State, or municipal, is heavier 
taxes, higher prices, and lower wages. 
The capital invested in public securities 
is just so much withheld from investments 
in industrial enterprises which would have 
afforded additional employment for labor. 
The ‘“coupon-clipper’ cannot use his 
money thus invested in the purchase of 
stock in factories, mines, banks, or rail- 


| roads. He and his family are removed, 
by this species of investment, from the 
ranks of producers, and tend to become a 
leisure class, which is too often a curse; 
“for Satan finds some mischief still for 
idle hands to do.”’ The growing disparity 
of social conditions threatens the life of 
the republic. It breeds remonstrants 
against equal suffrage. Civil and political 
equality will be difficult to maintain in a 
nation a majority of whom are not owners 
of property. It will be almost impossible 
for a people living from hand to mouth, 
dependent upon employers for their daily 
bread, to maintain an honest government. 
Demagogues will inevitably ally them- 
selves with corrupt monopolies and do 
the bidding of unscrupulous capitalists in- 
tent upon their own gain, Tammany will 
always act upon the motto: 
Be it for better or for worse, 
Be ruled by them that have the purse. 

Unless our present system of reckless 
public expenditure (all to be paid by the 
laborer) can be somehow abated, popular 
government itself will sooner or later give 
place to ‘‘the man on horseback.” 

But the moral deterioration caused by 
war is even more deplorable. An appeal 
to physical force is like duelling and 
pugilism on a larger scale, but with the 
glamour of patriotism thrown around 
wholesale murder. The flower of our 
young men, in the first glory of youth and 
aspiration, are exposed to the most fear- 
ful hardships, and are decimated by death 
and disease. They return to find their 
places filled, their health impaired, their 
habits deteriorated, their home ties 
weakened or severed. A standing army 
and navy always have created and main- 
tained an army of prostitutes. Intemper- 
ance enlists more recruits in a year of 
war than temperance societies can reform 
in a lifetime of peace. Even now, after 
the lapse of thirty-three years, the re- 
result of the war for the Union,—so just, 
so noble, apparently so unavoidable,—we 
have not regained the grand simplicity of 
manners, the plain living and high think- 
ing, which characterized American life in 
the first half of the century. 

When shall we learn that ‘‘war is the 
game of kings’’ and the bane of republics? 

H. B. B. 
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A ROCKY MOUNTAIN PARADISE. 

All sorts of excursions were planned by 
the hospitable women of Denver to show 
the members of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs the beauties of Colorado 
scenery. One of the most memorable of 
these excursions was to Glenwood Springs. 
The town is on two transcontinental lines 
of railroad, the Rio Grande and the Col- 
orado Midland, both of which reduced 
their rates for this occasion to a nominal 
price, and the trip was so arranged that 
the delegates could go by one road and 
return by the other, enjoying magnificent 
scenery along both lines. Glenwood 
Springs itself, however, made an even 
deeper impression than all the wonders 
that we saw on the way to and from it. 

After travelling hundreds of miles 
through regions almost uninhabited, with 
just a few little mining villages dotted 
about at long intervals, we came late at 
night within sight of the lights of Glen- 
wood Springs. A few moments after 
leaving the train, we stood under a lofty 
portico supported by huge columns of 
ruddy sandstone, at the entrance of the 
Hotel Colorado. It has an almost magi- 
cal effect upon the imagination to pass so 
suddenly from the wild grandeur of snow- 
capped mountains, spreading plains, and 
amazing cajions, to the electric lights and 
luxurious appointments of this superb 
hotel, like an enchanted palace from the 
Arabian nights set down by genii in the 
midst of the wilderness. 

The sun next day showed us that we 
were no longer in a wilderness; but, while 
the morning light revealed the little city 
of Glenwood Springs on the other side of 
Colorado’s largest river, well named the 
Grand, it did not lessen the strangeness of 
finding such an hotel in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

It stands in a valley kept green as an 
emerald by irrigation, while all around it 
rise picturesque but barren mountains. 
Some parts of the mountain wall look like 
the cliffs of Gay Head at Martha’s Vine- 
yard, the red sandstone contrasting with 
the dark green of the chapparal and other 
mountain growths. 

In spite of a considerable experience in 
Europe and America, ‘‘The Colorado” 
seemed to me the most beautiful hotel I 
had ever seen,and the impression deepened 
throughout our too brief stay. The vast 
building, with its two hundred guest- 
chambers, is in the Italian style, and is 
built of peach-blow sandstone and light- 
colored brick. It forms three sides of a 
rectangle, surrounding a court of grass 
and flowers. Broad light corridors, hung 
with pictures and furnished with easy 
chairs, run along both wings, looking out 
through transparent glass upon the green 
courtyard, where a great white fountain 

dances and waves in the wind against a 








| background of twinkling poplar-trees; 
and a wide liall runs the whole length of 
the main building, looking out upon a 
deep veranda hung with vines, opening 
upon the same court. A refreshing sense 
of coolness and rest is given by this spa- 
cious hall, down whose long and lofty 
vista of shade the eye travels with delight, 
to perceive at either end the green leaves 
fluttering in the light breeze and the 
brilliant Colorado sunshine, outside the 
open doors. 

Trees and vines have been so skilfully 
disposed and are so diligently watered 
that in spite of the altitude (5,200 feet 
above sea level) and the vivid beauty 
(some would call it the glare) of the un- 
clouded sunshine at that height, the 
grounds are a sort of Eden of greenness, 
coolness and shade. ‘Through a long 
arbor with a curtain of delicate vines to 
right, to left and overhead, one descends 
to the mineral springs, said to be the most 
remarkable and curative in the world. 
There are many of the springs, close to- 
gether, yet of different chemical proper- 
ties, and varying in temperature from 40 
to 140 degrees. The most striking is a 
large stone-rimmed basin of water blue 
as turquoise, where the great sulphur 
spring comes bubbling up 2,500,000 gal- 
lons daily, hot enough to boil an egg, 
and flows out into a bathing pool of more 
than an acre in extent, in the middle of 
the beautiful park, where people sit on 
benches overhung with trees and vines, to 
watch the bathers and swimmers. While 
the hot sulphur water flows into the pool 
on one side at the rate of about 2,000 gal- 
lons a minute, pure cold water from the 
mountains flows in’on the other side, so 
that the bather can choose his own tem- 
perature by placing himself near the en- 
trance of the hot water or of the cold, as he 
prefers. The people seemed to have great 
fun in the water, and their friends evi- 
dently enjoyed looking on. A _ stone 
palace on the edge provides private baths 
of every imaginable kind for those who 
are not strong enough to swim about in 
the pool, or who dislike the publicity. 

The most curious and interesting bath, 
however, is the one taken in the “Vapor 
Cave.’ You go from a_ well-equipped 
bath-house into a cave in the mountain 
where more hot sulphur springs bubble 
up, and where you can take a Russian or 
Turkish bath in natural vapor. The ladies 
look funny enough in their white sheets 
and turbans, as they sit, perspiring but 
happy, on slabs of warm stone in these 
rough mountain grottos, surrounded by 
an atmosphere of sulphur which makes 
the Vapor Cave suggest the entrance to 
the bottomless pit. Some of our party 
rather dreaded the ordeal beforehand; but 
a bright young matron of Denver, who 
had been sent by the unfailing kindness 
of the Denver Woman’s Club to act as 
cicerone and ‘personal conductor’ toa 
group of delegates visiting Glenwood, as- 
sured us that it was delightful, and that 
never, except in the Vapor Cave, had she 
fully realized the blissful feelings of a kit- 
ten dozing on a hot stone. We found her 
predictions more than realized. After 
the parboiling has been followed by a 
variety of cool and cold baths, and by an 
hour’s repose, you come out feeling, asa 
clergyman expressed it, “like a Rocky 
Mountain antelope.” 

For the taste of the mineral water not 
much can be said. A young lady from 
Lynn said it tasted like clam broth: most 
people would say much worse things of it. 
But it has effected remarkable cures in 
cases of rheumatism, gout, and diseases 
of the blood and skin. It was celebrated 
among the Indians for its medicinal prop- 
erties, and since white men first settled in 
the neighborhood, about sixteen years 
ago, miners suffering from mercury or 
lead poisoning have been in the habit of 
using it, with much benefit. We were 
told by persons who had no pecuniary in- 
terest in the establishment, that the 
medicinal virtues of the water were really 
remarkable, and that even cases of partial 
paralysis had been cured. 

The water of the Yampah Spring (the 
most famous of this cluster) contains so- 
dium chloride, magnesium chloride, sodi- 
um bromide, potassium sulphate, lithium 
bicarbonate, and magnesium carbonate, 
besides many other ingredients; and it 
contains them in much larger proportion 
than the springs of the most celebrated 
baths in Europe, as well as at a higher 
temperature. An analysis of the relative 
amount of these chemicals found in the 
water at Glenwood and at Kissingen is 
printed side by side, after the manner of 
the ‘‘deadly parallel column,” the result 
being to show clearly the great superiori- 
ty of the American springs. The Euro- 
peans seem to have found this out sooner 
than our own people, for, strange to say, 
Glenwood is visited by more’ Europeans 
than Americans. Perhaps the Europeans 
are attracted not wholly by the springs, 
but partly by the hunting and fishing, as 
game, large and small, abounds in the 
neighborhood. Stuffed elk, deer, ante- 
lopes, etc., adorn the halls, and you are 








shown photographs of long strings of big 


trout labelled *‘one day’s catch.”’ But, in 
matters of ‘sport,’ our sympathies are 
always with the hunted rather than the 
hunters. We took more interest in the 
opportunities for beautiful walks and 
drives among the mountains, visits to 
caves and lakes, and botanizing among 
the cacti and other strange and charming 
wild flowers. Mrs. Emma Homan Thayer, 
the accomplished wife of the proprietor, 
has made a special study of the flora, and 
is the author of two books, “Wild Flow- 
ers of the Pacific Coast,” and ‘Wild 
Flowers of the Rocky Mountains,’’ with 
original illustrations, showing the flowers 
of their natural size and colors. She is 
also the author of two novels, ‘‘The Eng- 
lish-American,”’ and ‘“Petronilla,” the 
first aiming to show the folly of American 
girls who marry titled foreigners, the sec- 
ond, the evils of lightly-sought divorce. 

There are abundant facilities for polo, 
golf, tennis, etc., but some of us felt that 
no amusement would be needed beyond 
looking at the fairy-like beauty of the 
place. It grew upon one continually; and 
even women who hate hotel life said that 
they would be well content to spend 
months there. One of the charms of the 
park is a pool full of large, creamy water- 
lilies, with innumerable toads, big and 
little, sitting sunning themselves on the 
lily-pads. They are protected and encour- 
aged because they keep the pool clear of 
insects. Pink water-lilies from Egypt also 
bloom there in the season. 

But the crowning glory of Glenwood. 
the thing that will be longest remembered, 
is the fountain in the court-yard. The 
water comes from far up in the mountains, 
and every night, for half an hour or so, 
the fountain is allowed to play at its full 
height. It rises, a wonderful column of 
water, a hundred and eighty-five feet 
high, like some mighty water spirit in a 
flowing robe of white. A white search- 
light is turned upon it, and then a rosy 
light. As the changing hues run up and 
down the majestic pillar of spray, glorify- 
ing it and making it seem alive from base 
to summit, the story of Undine is fabu- 
lous no longer. The giant Kubleborn is 
visible before our eyes, and there is noth- 
ing in his wild world of water spirits too 
strange for credence. The transformation 
of the garden fountain into a geyser was 
like the sudden rising of a soul to heroic 
levels when occasion calls out its hidden 
strength. Next day the fountain was 
playing as quietly as usual, freshening 
the grass and flowers; but those who saw 
it in its hour of exaltation will never for- 
get the sight. A. 8. B. 





NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 


A bill was lately introduced in Congress 
to incorporate the National Congress of 
Mothers. The four names which stand 
first are the president, Mrs. Birney, Mrs. 
Hearst, Mrs, Stevenson, of Illinois, and 
Miss Emma Morton, of Nebraska. The 
objects of the Congress and the basis of 
representation are thus stated: 


The objects of this corporation shall be 
to promote conference among parents 
upon questions most vital to the welfare 
of their children; to further develop the 
manifold interests of the home; to co- 
operate with educators and legislators to 
secure the best methods of physical, men- 
tal, and moral training of the young; to 
enlighten motherhood upon all the prob- 
lems of race development; to uplift and 
improve the condition of mothers in all 
the walks of life, and to these ends to 
promote the formation of mothers’ and 
home-makers’ clubs in all States and Ter- 
ritories of the United States. 





THE COMING GENERATION. 

The valedictory honor this year at the 
Quincy (Mass.) High School was divided, 
Miss Florence M. Osborne and Mr. George 
R. Lewis being so nearly equal in rank 
that each was allowed to deliver a valedic- 
tory address. 

Mr. Lewis took for his subject ‘“‘The 
Duties of a Citizen.’’ In the course of his 
address he said: 

‘‘And now let us consider a civic func- 
tion at present restricted to men, but 
which, let us hope, in a short time will be 
open to both sexes. I refer to the fran- 
Pe 

Mr. Lewis is a young man of remarka- 
ble promise; since his graduation he has 
passed the entrance examinations at Har- 
vard without a condition and with several 
honors. He and his kind represent the 
leaders of thought of the near future, and 
it is a circumstance worth noting when he 
speaks so unmistakably in favor of equal 
suffrage. 

Senator Alfred S. Roe was the prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening, and, taking 
the sentence above quoted as his text, he 
managed, in his usual happy manner, to 
say a good deal upon the subject of equal 
rights and equal advantages for women 
and men. 

Mr. Frederic A. Tupper, the principal of 
the school, who has raised it to the very 
first rank among secondary schools in the 





State, is a most pronounced believer in 
the advisability of extending the right of 
suffrage to women, so it is not unfair to 
presume that the seed which Senator Roe 
dropped that night fell upon prepared 
soil. 

There was a rather amusing sequel to 
the evening’s occurrence the next after- 
noon, when the two hundred and eighty 
graduates of the grammar schools gath- 
ered in the High School hall for their 
graduating exercises. The superintend- 
ent of schools, speaking a little humor- 
ously, requested the chairman of the 
school committee to lead to the platform 
the Mayor of Quincy and the “orator of 
the day,’’ said orator being Miss Mabel E. 
Adams, a member of the committee. 

The Mayor prefaced what he had to say 
by a remark to the effect that he was glad 
to get a chance to speak to the boys, for 
the girls seemed to have had it all their 
own way the night before. There was an 
appreciative laugh here, and his honor 
went on to say that he didn’t know 
“whether girls would ever be citizens or 
not,” but be hoped that in any event they 
would be true women, etc. He proceeded 
to give the usual good advice of such oc- 
casions. 

Miss Adams came next. She began by 
saying, ‘‘Mr. Lull has called me an orator, 
but I am not an orator. I am just a school- 
teacher and a citizen, the Supreme Court 
having decided more than forty years ago 
that a woman is a citizen.” Then she 
turned and made a bow to his honor. The 
audience “caught on” at once, and the 
laughter and applause which followed es- 
tablished a most happy relation between 
speaker and audience. B. 

[It is a curious evidence of the illogical 
position which women occupy that so 
many are under the impression that wom- 
en are not citizens because not permitted 
to vote. The fact is that women always 
have been citizens of the United States 
and of the States wherein they reside, but 
so are minors, illiterates, idiots, and crim- 
inals. ‘Citizen’ and ‘voter’ have 
never been synonymous terms in any age 
or country. Eps. W. J.] 





WOMAN’S WORK IN THE WAR. 


Mrs. Porter, wife of John A. Porter, 
secretary to the President, is at Santiago, 
engaged in Red Cross work. In her letters 
home Mrs. Porter gives a vivid picture of 
the conditions prevailing at Siboney and 
other points near Santiago. She says that 
if it had not been for the Red Cross, hun- 
dreds of refugees, chiefly women and 
children, would have died from starvation. 
With its large store of supplies, the soci- 


‘ety was enabled to do good work among 


the afflicted of all classes and nations. 
Mrs. Porter says that the act of the Span- 
iards in firing into Red Cross ambulances 
containing sick and wounded was the 
most dastardly in the history of warfare. 

Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, director- 
general of the Woman’s National WarRelief 
Association, has gone to Fortress Monroe 
and other Southern points to visit the 
general and field hospitals established by 
the United States Government, to which 
she has received from Surgeon-General 
Sternberg, U.S. A., a general pass, good 
atall times. She takes this journey with 
a view to discovering the supplemental 
needs of the hospitals, that they may be 
supplied by the Association, which has on 
hand at present about $6,000 to be so ex- 
pended. 

The Colonial Dames of New York, Mrs. 
Howard Townsend, president, have under- 
taken the care of the families of a number 
of the men at Manila. In addition to the 
gifts of $1,000 each to the Solace, the 
Relief, and the hospital at Tampa, the 
society has given $100 to Camp Alger and 
$300 to Chickamauga, besides private do- 
nations from its members. 

The Woman’s Conference of the Ethical 
Culture Society of New York has been at 
work for ten weeks in behalf of the sol- 
dier at the front and his family left be- 
hind. A sewing-room has been opened, 
where about eighty women, wives and 
daughters of soldiers, are given employ- 
ment. The weekly pay-roll is $300. ‘It 
is largely unskilled labor that comes to 
us,”’, said Mrs. Ollesheimer, the untiring 
president. ‘If a manufacturer should ask 
me for a dozen skilled operators, out of 
eighty women I doubt if I could give him 
more than three. We had a requisition 
for five hundred bandages. Simple as 
was the sewing required, it was difficult 
to find women who could do the work 
well. We have to teach most of them 
how to sew. The majority, we find, were 
out of work before war was declared, and 
it has been to them a blessing. It is quite 
evident why they did not have work. As 
quickly as a woman exhibits any skill we 
have no difficulty in securing her perma- 
nent employment. We need $1,200 4 


month to carry on the work. The first 
monthly contribution came from a work- 
ing woman, the forewoman in a factory. 
She sent $5, and said she would send that 
amount every month until the war is over. 
Long after hostilities have ceased, the sick 
and wounded will need clothing, and the 
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hospitals bandages and various appliances. 
Had we money to pay these women, we 
could give them work for many weeks. 
As it is, we are finding them places as 
rapidly as they develop fitness. In many 
instances the husbands have sent home 
their entire checks, and their letters to 
their families reveal the sincerest solici- 
tude for their well-being.”’ 

The Ambulance Equipment Auxiliary 
of New York has secured eleven ambu- 
lances, and has sent six to the front. 

A Red Cross organization has been 
formed in Honolulu, dating from the 
brief stop of the troops on their way to 
Manila. Mrs. Sewall, wife of the Amer- 
ican minister, is president, and Mrs. Dole, 
wife of President Dole, is vice-president. 
The society has been accepted by Stephen 
E. Barton as an auxiliary of the National 
Red Cross. 

Mrs. J. A. T. Hull, the wife of Con- 
gressman Hull, and Mrs. James Tanner, 
the wife of Corporal Tanner, have been 
sent by the Washington Red Cross to 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia, to open head- 
quarters there. They have offered the 
Government the services of the nurses 
and supplies. 


PARESR PILLSBURY. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the death of Parker Pillsbury, an- 
other of the great and good men of this 
generation has passed from our midst. 
One of his most remarkable characteris- 
tics was his absolute truthfulness, Frank, 
candid,and sincere, he said what he thought 
and did what he believed to be right, 
without the slightest regard to the world’s 
Gpinion as to whether he was in season or 
out of season. He scorned what is called 
tact, diplomacy, worldly wisdom. Had 
he been the only man on this planet, he 
could not have acted more independently 
in laying out for himself a straight course 
through the wilderness, following with 
unwavering fidelity the North Star of 
hope and promise. He was a thoroughly 
self-centred man, and had his own de- 
cided opinions on every question. Being 
an extensive reader and traveller, he ac- 
quired varied information,and had well-di- 
gested ideas of people, countries, and in- 
stitutions. Justice, liberty, and equality 
were the corner-stones of his political, re- 
ligious, and social life. 

As co-editors of a journal for over two 
years, we were in frequent consultation 
during that time on all the vital questions 
of the hour. He was clear, concise, and 
logical as a writer and thinker, and many 
of his editorials are masterpieces of the 
English language. Like Carlyle, he hated 
shams and pretension; and his style of 
writing was not unlike that of the great 
Scotch philosopher. To be united with 
him as a co-laborer in the reforms of the 
day was an advantage I have always ap- 
preciated. The friendship of this man I 
esteemed an inestimable blessing. 

He would have filled a larger place in 
public estimation and held many posts of 
honor, but for his excessive modesty; a 
shrinking timidity which prevented a 
proper and timely self-assertion when op- 
portunities for promotion offered. 

Though life with him was a long strug- 
gle in the school of adversity, his tastes in 
literature and art were highly cultivated, 
and his manner gentle and refined. Driv- 
ing with him on the blue hills of Jersey 
one day, viewing the grand scenery of the 
Palisades and Hudson River, deeply 
moved with their majesty and beauty, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘All this and Heaven too!” 
“Yes, dear friend,” I replied, “I hope 
we shall enjoy the next sphere of action 
as much as we have this, and rest on the 
banks of the great river of life flowing 
through Paradise, and with unclouded 
vision behold the deep significance of our 
mortal struggles here.’ He poured forth 
such a stream of eloquence in reviewing 
the joys of this life and prophecies of the 
life to come, as I had never heard from 
mortal lips. 

But few travellers in the Old World ever 
enjoyed as he did the beauties of nature, 
the galleries of art, the palaces with all 
their memories of human weal and woe, 
the deep-toned organs reverberating 
through the arched cathedral walls, and, 
above all, a tempest at sea. His descrip- 
tions of all he saw, felt, and thought 
should have been preserved. But with 
him, alas! his richest gifts lie buried. I 
would fain adorn his last resting-place 
with memories of his noble deeds, his elo- 
auent words, and his exalted virtues. 

ELIZABETH CaDy STANTON. 





ARMENIANS AS HELP. 

Place wanted as nurse or drug-clerk by 
English-speaking Armenian. A year’s 
experience as nurse in Cambridge (Mass.) 
Hospital and has excellent recommenda- 
tion from the doctors there. Address C. 
T. Mehran, 571 Third Ave., New York 
City. 

Place wanted to do housework or house 
ind farm work, by Armenian husband and 





wife, without children. Address this 
office. 

An English-speaking Armenian, gradu- 
ate of an American missionary college in 
Turkey, an ex-teacher, wishes to do house- 
work or any other kind of work in his 
power. Would be especially glad to work 
for his board and tuition in any medical 
college. Address M. 8S. Yezegeiian, 3 
Whitmore Street, Boston. 

Armenian medical student, who studied 
three years in Persia and one year at 
Yale, wants a chance to work for his board 
and tuition in any medical school. Or 
would do housework in a family. Speaks 
English. Address H. M. Vartanyan, Box 
1003, New Britain, Conn. 

English speaking Armenian wants place 
in architect’s office. Has worked as 
draughtsman for two firms of architects 
in Providence, from whom he has certifi- 
cates. Address G. Melidossian, 50 Ex- 
change Place, Providence, R. I. 

An Armenian boy of 18, bright and 
quick, wants to do housework and learn 
English. Would be satisfied with nominal 
wages. Is recommended by Rev. H. K. 
Santikian, 77 Bailey Street, Lawrence, 
Mass., to whom application may be made. 

An Armenian with eighteen months’ ex- 
perience of farm work, able to milk, etc., 
wants a place with a farmer. Another, 
who speaks some English, and was a cook 
in Turkey, wants to do housework. Ad- 
dress this office. A. 8. B. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


FLORA M. KIMBALL. 

Mrs. Flora M. Kimball, wife of War- 
ren C. Kimball, one of the founders of 
San Diego, died at the family home at 
Olivewood, July 1, 1898, after a severe 
illness which began last December. 
Her death cast a gloom over San Diego, 
with which she had been so closely 
associated since its inception. For some- 
time past but little hope had been 
entertained of her recovery, and although 
her end was daily expected, it came with 
a most painful shock to the whole com- 
munity, by whom she was greatly beloved. 
At the first news of her demise the flags 
in all the schools were put at half mast. 

Mrs. Kimball was sixty-nine years old 
at the time of her death, and, in the 
words of a contemporary, “She was the 
best known woman in that part of the 
State. Herexceptional genius asa writer, 
philanthropic interest in the affairs of her 
fellow creatures, and liberal hospitality 
have endeared her to thousands, who will 
learn of her death with the deepest re- 
gret. Her beautiful home, Olivewood, has 
sheltered many guests during the past 
few years, and few have crossed the 
threshold who have not carried away 
flowers placed in their hands by her whose 
kindness of heart will always remain 
fragrant in their memory.” 

She was among the best writers on the 
Pacific Coast, and a contributer to many 
publications, both East and West. Under 
the name of ‘‘Pearl Victor” she won a $75 
prize for the best article on San Diego 
County. During the last campaign, finder 
the name of “Betsey Snow” she wrote a 
series of articles in favor of woman suf- 
frage. They were considered by many 
the best articles ever written on the sub- 
ject, and were extensively copied in Cali- 
fornia papers and publications of other 
States. She was president of the Woman 
Suffrage Club and a member of the Wo- 
man’s Parliament. She had been admitted 
to the New Hampshire Antiquarian So- 
ciety, and was the first woman ever elected 
master of a Grange. 

Writing of her, Miss Susan B. Anthony 
says: “I have corresponded with Mrs. 
Kimball for over a quarter century. When 
in California in June, 1895, Miss Shaw and 
myself were guests at her beautiful ‘Olive- 
wood’ home. It was an occasion never 
to be forgotten. Some hundred women 
from San Diego and its vicinity were 
gathered around long tables under the 
lovely olive trees of that lonely ranch. 
Mrs. Kimball has been the soul of the suf- 
frage work in Southern California from 
the time of her becoming a resident of 
that State, always earnest, always true. 
She was a leader in the Amendment cam- 
paign of 1896.” 

Mrs. Kimball was born in New Hamp- 
shire, and through her own effort fitted 
herself for the position of teacher when 
she was but fifteen years old. But even 
before that time she had already written 
forthe press. For ten years she taught 
with great success in the schools of New 
Hampshire, being at the last at the head 
of the high school in Concord. On De- 
cember 13, 1857, she was married to 
Warren C, Kimball, and in 1861 the young 
couple came to California, for nine years 
making their home in San Francisco and 
Oakland. In 1870 they removed to San 
Diego, which was practically a wilderness, 
and selected for their home the beautiful 
spot, within the limits of this city, upon 
which Olivewood is built. Since then they 
have been among the most prominent and 
esteemed residents of the region. 

Mrs. Kimball served several terms on 


the board of sch»ol trustees, having alto- 
gether been a member of it for eight years. 
She took an absorbing interest in educa- 
tion and was a frequent and welcome 
visitor to the city schools. One afternoon 
of each week she invariably devoted to 
such visiting, another afternoon being set 
apart for the entertainment of the school 
children at her beautiful home. She was 
a favorite with them, and the fine and 
spacious grounds at Olivewood were the 
scene of many merry gatherings of chil- 
dren and also of grown up people. She 
took great interest in public improve- 
ments, and the trees which line the streets 
will ever remain an enduring monument 
to her memory, she having been instru- 
mental in having them set out, and hav- 
ing devoted many days to see the work 
carried out. 

The funeral took place on Sunday from 
the family residence at Olivewood, and 
was attended by numerous people from 
all parts of the bay region. Col. E. T. 
Blackmer, of San Diego, officiated in place 
of Rev. Solon Lauer, who was unavoidably 
absent. The deceased was robed in white, 
the casket being also white, as well as the 
hearse. Flowers in profusion and heau- 
tifully arranged were brought in by 
friends from every section of the bay 
region. The services at the residence and 
at the grave were short and free from 
ostentation, befitting one whose life had 
been such a shining example of purity and 
unselfishness. 

Numerous exchanges come to us con- 
taining tributes of affectionate regard for 
Mrs. Kimball, who was probably the best 
known woman in Southern California. 
Among other public bodies, the School 
Trustees’ Association of San Diego County, 
on July 6, adopted the following: 


Whereas, the Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse in his infinite wisdom has removed 
from our midst that noble spirit, generous 
heart, and indefatigable worker for her fel- 
low beings, Flora M. Kimball, from this 
sphere of usefulness to that high and trans- 
cendental home of the blessed; and, 

Whereas, the School Trustees’ Associa- 
tion of San Diego Conary has hereby losta 
member devoted to the development of our 
country and the education of its children. 
Therefore, 

Resolved that we, the school trustees of San 
Diego County, mourn the loss of our noble 
and self-sacrificing co-worker, and that we 
extend to the bereaved husband the hand of 
fellowship, our sincere sympathy and con- 
dolence during this time of severe trial and 
affliction, and that a copy of this resolution 
be spread upon the records of this associa- 
tion. HAINgs, 

Hueu J. Batpwiy, 
ApamM CHAPIN, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
Pornt 0’ Woops, Juty 19, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

With the first of July came a disap- 
pointment to our friends in Brooklyn, 
which had been long anticipated, but was 
none the less severely felt. The five 
women who had for three years done good 
service on the Borough School Board 
were not reappointed. These members, 
who have made for themselves a most 
honorable record, are Mrs. Julia M. Powell, 
Mrs. Emma Pettingill, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Perry, Miss Isabella M. Chapman, and 
Miss Mary E. Jacobs. They were ap- 
pointed by Mayor Wurster, and the un. 
broken testimony of the men who were 
their coadjutors was that they had ren- 
dered important aid in the good conduct 
of the city schools, their presence having 
brought about several reforms of which 
men alone had not thought. Their terms 
of office expired July 1. During the 
spring their friends exerted themselves to 
secure their reappointment. The ladies 
themselves declined to make any efforts; 
they had been selected in the first place 
without any solicitation on their part, 
and they did not wish to seem to struggle 
for their places. What could be done 
without their aid was done, but in vain. 
Mayor Van Wyck, the executive head of 
the Greater New York, wished to make 
his political position ‘‘solid’’ in the new 
Borough, and as the women had no politi- 
cal power, they were promptly removed to 
make way for ‘‘men of influence.” It was 
the thousand and first story of the per- 
petual disadvantage which non-voters 
must always suffer. One would think 
that after such an object lesson there 
would be no “‘antis’’ left in Brooklyn. 

The various State Legislatures and execu- 
tives are spending much time and thought 
over the question of how our soldiers and 
sailors can exercise the right of suffrage 
at the coming general election. As presi- 
dent of the Civic and Political Equality 
Union, I have addressed the following 
letter to our own chief magistrate: 

To Hon. Frank S. Black, 
Governor of the State of New York: 

The legislators of the State are engaged 
in endeavoring to frame a law which shall 
provide some means by which our soldiers 
and sailors, now absent on their heroic 
duties, may be enabled to vote at the elec- 
tion next fall. Permit me to suggest a 
method by which each man may secure 
representation in a manner at once simple, 
sensible, and feasible, involving no elabo- 





rate plans, or unwieldy innovations on the 
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usual method of balloting. Let each gal- 
lant warrior send to some woman a 
proxy authorizing her to vote for him. 
This will be the most natural, wise, and 
easy solution of the present difficulty. 
Certainly every one of our brave defenders 
must have some beloved mother, favorite 
sister, devoted wife, or possibly adored 
damsel whom he will be proud and happy 
to authorize to take his place at the polls. 
Men have so long represented women at 
our elections that it is only fair that 
women should represent men sometimes. 
Nor can it be said that such a plan would 
be in conflict with the provisions of the 
Constitution. Although Art. II., Section 
1, of that instrument provides that male 
citizens may vote, yet it nowhere declares 
that female citizens may not vote, and 
women have long exercised the right of 
suffrage in this State at school meetings 
and on many questions of local taxation. 

Hoping that this suggestion may meet 
with your approval, and that you may 
recommend it to the Legislature, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
LILuig DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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IN SHADOW. 


BY A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


God sets some souls in shade, alone; 
They have no daylight of their own. 
Only in lives of happier ones 

Chey see the shine of distant suns. 


God knows. Content thee with thy night. 
Thy greater heaven hath grander light. 
To-day is close. The hours are small, 
Thou sit'st afar, and hast them all. 


Lose the best joy, that doth but blind; 
Reach forth a larger bliss to find. 
To-day is brief; the inclusive spheres 
Rain raptures of a thousand years. 


BE STRONG. 





BY FRANK L. PHALEN. 

Be strong! 

Not long 
The day of life will last; 
And when it all is past 
And thou art gone to rest, 
‘Tis surely for the best 

To leave 

At eve 
A glorious train of light 
To be some hearts’ delight! 
Just as the summer sun, 
When the long day is done, 
Leaves twilight’s golden glow 
To say, the day was so— 

Thus shall our life of duty 

Shine after us in beauty, 
Our memory shame the wrong, 
Our strength make others strong. 





HEART-BREAK. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





Velvet terraces meeting the river, 
A dream of purple, a bloom of gray, 
Waters that far in the red light shiver, 
Boughs that slowly and weirdly sway, 
Fleeting blossom-breath sweet as musk, 
Peace and passion and splendid dusk. 


Where is a world more sweet than this is? 
Lovers together side by side, 
Mute caresses and lingering kisses— 
The world so sweet and the world so wide! 
The folding dark forgetting its flush, 
Peace and passion and perfect hush. 


Is there peace, then, where there is passion? 
Hearts that plunge with tumultuous 
throbs, 
Self-forgotten in mighty fashion, 
Joy yearning to pain, smiles half to sobs— 
Peace where infinite longing craves 
The stars themselves, and finds oniy graves! 


Under the terrace the splendor is spending 
To deepest shadow, and two step down— 
A lofty head that is tenderly bending, 
The floating folds of a dim white gown— 
And out of the darkness a silver flash 
Of water-drops and the oars’ soft plash. 


Slowly the boat comes round in the eddy, 
And ever before them that wondrous glow 
Where they hang suspended in heaven al- 
ready, 
With heaven above and with heaven be- 
low, 
Till the gold and scarlet melt in mist, 
And the pale stars swarm through the ame- 
thyst. 
And the tide to its great sea-caves is start- 
ing— 
Oh, to go out with it, falling fast! 
Where dew-drenched branches shall hide no 
parting— 
Oh, bliss of the world too sweet to last! 
While, swinging and ringing from distant 
towers, 
The bells are telling the flying hours. 


Was ever a world so sad as this is? 
What is a year, that its circles wear 
To agonies stronger than all its blisses, 
And the swallowing gulfs of a black de- 
spair! 
*Twere better never to draw a breath: 
There is naught, there is naught, in the 
world but Death! 


Sunset may burn and bloom on the river, 
And its bubble break to the dipping oar, 
Waves may shiver, and bell tones quiver, 
Passionate parting shall be no more. 
Passionate parting is naught, he saith; 
There is naught, there is naught, in the 
world but Death! 
— Harper's Bazar. 





*‘DORINDA.”’ 

‘Please give me a small vial of chloro- 
form, enough for a cat,” said Mrs. Lister 
to the proprietor of the pharmacy in East 
Newburg, a suburb of Boston. 

“That's the way to deal with cats,” 
said he, turning to his shelves for the 
anesthetic. ‘It’s just dreadful how some 
of the poor things suffer when the fami- 
lies go away for the summer*” 

“If Icould take ours with me—but—”’ 

‘‘All the way to Germany and back? 
Well, I guess not, Mrs. Lister.” 

‘““My son couldn’t be bothered with her. 
Henry’s going to take his holiday in Cali- 
fornia, you know. And what does any 
young man care about a cat?” 

“I think I see Henry Lister lugging a 
cat ’round with him ‘cross the continent!”’ 
said the druggist with some derision. 
“But there’s Mr. Lister.” He almost 
winked at the absurdity of this sugges- 
tion. 

“My husband is going to lodge in Bos- 
ton all summer—he is so busy he can’t 
get away at all. No, I must give her 
chloroform; there is no other way. I 


couldn’t bear to think of her prowling 
around without any home.” 

“Certainly not, Mrs. Lister, certainly 
not,”’ said the druggist, really wondering 
a little at the soft-heartedness of Mrs. 
Lister, whose reputation was that of a 
strong-minded woman. 

It was nearly nine o'clock of an evening 
of late June when she left the pharmacy. 
As she walked up the long hill of East 
Newburg with the chloroform in her 
pocket, her heart was sore with sorrow 
for the cat and herself. Dorinda had been 
in the family for three years. A sense of 
meditating something uncomfortably like 
murder oppressed Mrs. Lister. Yet no 
one, she was sure, except herself, loved 
Dorinda enough to care whether she 
starved in homelessness, fell a victim to 
dogs, went wild in trying to live by bird- 
catching in the chestnut woods about 
Newburg, perished by some boy’s gun, or 
died by her mistress’s hand. But ob, the 
pity of it, that she must thus save Do- 
rinda from the woes of desertion! 

It was not fairly her duty, thought Mrs. 
Lister. Her husband or her son should 
have had forethought of this dark deed, 
and, in mercy to her, proposed to under- 
take it. It could be no grief to them, 
both so impassive and reserved. But she 
had never thought of asking either of them 
to do it; that would be to confess herself 
sentimental, and she prided herself on a 
firm character. 

As she walked over her dewy lawn in 
the faint moonlight, almost ready to for- 
sake her European trip for Dorinda’s sake, 
the doomed animal lay in her husband’s 
lap. He was sitting in the hammock 
swung on the wide side-piazza, stroking 
Dorinda gently, and looking out over the 
trees that lay down the hill towards the 
valley of the Charles River, its spaces 
flooded with vague moonshine and punctu- 
ated with electric lamps. 

Mr. Lister had quite forgotten that he 

was stroking the cat, for he was thinking, 
in an absent, heart-hungry way, of the 
years when he and his wife had not yet 
ceased from demonstrative affection for 
one another. Though business usually so 
absorbed him, and the Women’s Club so 
occupied her, how lonesome he would 
find the long months alone in Boston 
lodgings, miles away from this dear, 
familiar scene! It seemed particularly 
hard that his wife should have spent this 
last evening before the summer break-up 
at church, where a special meeting of the 
‘*Ladies’ General Culture Club” was being 
held to receive her belated report on the 
application of electricity to Mr. Edward 
Atkinson’s cooker. But Mr. Lister had 
never thought of asking her to forego that 
duty. 
As he heard his wife’s steps on the 
gravel path, he put Dorinda softly down 
on the piazza floor; Elvira would, of 
course, be contemptuous if she caught 
him petting a cat. Dorinda trotted softly, 
tail up, to meet her mistress. But Mrs. 
Lister could not bear to take the cat up 
in her arms; the confidence of the creature 
made her feel herself a treacherous hypo- 
crite. 

It was so difficult for her to keep back 
her tears that her face, as she opened the 
wire front door and came into the glare of 
the hall electric light, looked hard and 
set to her husband, who had risen and 
come around the corner to greet her. 

“Well, Elvira, how did the meeting go 
off?” he said, but she, not daring to trust 
herself to reply, walked upstairs and 
turned into her study. Mr. Lister went 
back to the hammock witha sigh. It was 
shocking that his wife should have “club 
work” even yet to do; but that must be 
so, judging from the sharp snick of her 
study door. 

Dorinda had followed her mistress up- 
stairs, and Mr. Lister, hearing the cat 
meow, quite pitied the neglected creature. 
He was too loyal to his wife to let his 
thought that she was very hard-hearted 
formulate itself clearly. For a few minutes 
Dorinda stood meowing outside the study 
door, while Mrs. Lister put the chloro- 
form, with a gesture of loathing, into a 
closed box on her pigeon-holed desk. As 
she listened to Dorinda’s voice there was 
a look of pity and horror in her face that 
would have amazed most of her friends. 

“IT want to come in, for I love you 
dearly,’ said the long-drawn meows very 
plainly. 

Mrs. Lister, putting her hands to her 
ears, looked desperately at two corded 
trunks, and a third one that lay open for 
the last things to be packed in at break of 
day. When she took her hands from her 
ears, she no longer heard the cat. 

Dorinda, losing patience, had walked 
along the hall, sliding with waving tail 
into the open door of a room where sat a 

tall, sunburned youth studying the rail- 
way map of California. Feeling the cat 
against his legs, he stuck a black-headed 
pin into the map to mark his point, 
stooped and lifted Dorinda to his lap, 
which the desk concealed. Then, strok- 
ing Dorinda with his big brown right 
hand, he resumed his study by aid of the 





left. 





Half an hour later, when he heard his 
father coming upstairs, Henry softly 
moved to be sure that Dorinda was con- 
cealed, and peered into guide books so 
intently that his father said not a word to 
disturb him. 

How this family of three people had 
come to such a condition that no one of 
them had ever seen another caressing 
Dorinda would be a long tale. 

True, they naturally admired reserve, 
but the habit of suppressing all signs of 
affectionate emotion had grown to a 
degree which would have shocked the 
father had he foreseen it when his early 
preoccupation with business threw his 
wife back upon herself. It had grown to 
a degree which she had never forecast 
when she resolutely threw her energies 
into woman’s club work. 

Young Henry remembered with poign- 
ancy the days when his father and mother 
—always separately—had been wont to 
cuddle him, as a little boy. Now—for 
youth’is imitative, and Harvard a forcing 
house of self-sufficiency—he had grown 
into simulated as well as real preoccupa- 
tion, isolation and self-dependence. 

They lived, these three, on terms of 
undoubting good will, but never a kiss, 
nor a cordial emotional expression, nor 
a good cry together, comforted the hun- 
ger of their hearts for demonstrative love. 

It was very late that night when Mrs. 
Lister, with the chloroform in her hand, 
softly opened the hall door of her study 
and peered out, waiting for Dorinda to 
come. Now she was nerved for the sad 
deed. 

She had delayed long, to be sure that 
her husband and son were sleeping. But 
now she must do it; in the morning there 
would be no time for the tragedy and 
burial. Mrs. Lister had a clear vision of 
the very spot in the big flower bed where 
she meant, with her garden spade, to inter 
Dorinda’s pitiful remains by the light of 
the moon. 

As she saw nothing of the cat, she 
cautiously opened the door between her 
study and her bedroom. There lay her 
husband apparently asleep, really very 
wide awake, for he had been long lying and 
looking out of the open window at the 
valley and the lights of the Charles. 

He was sorer at heart now, thinking 
how his wife maintained her isolation to 
the last moment before their long parting. 
But he closed his eyes, fearing she would 
suspect him of silly sentimentality, as 
she turned ona small electric lamp and 
looked into his face. 

‘‘How can he be so callous as to sleep 
so in view of to-morrow?” thought she 
bitterly, smothering a sigh. ' 

Peeping furtively at his wife as she 
looked for the cat, Mr. Lister saw the 
chloroform vial and a sponge in her hand. 

“What can she be up to?” thought he; 
‘‘and what on earth is she looking for?” 

When she turned off the electric lamp, 
softly closed her study, struck a match, 
lit a wax candle, and went downstairs, 
Mr. Lister quietly rose, opened the door 
into the upper hall, and stood looking 
over the balusters. 

‘Pussy, pussy, pussy!’’ he could hear 
his wife whispering. What could she 
want pussy for? 

He heard her go through the drawing- 
room, the library, the dining-room, still 
faintly whispering, ‘‘Puss-sy, puss-sy!’’ 
He heard her go out into the kitchen 
parts, where she stayed long enough to 
have searched every pantry and store- 
room. 

Back she came, whispering, ‘Pussy, 
pussy,’’ more loudly, and down into the 
cellar she went for quite a long visit. 
Then, still whispering for Dorinda, she 
ascended, opened the front door, and 
went out upon the piazza, where her hus- 
band now believed the cat must be. 

He hastily half dressed himself, and 
went downstairs. The truth had flashed 
on him. She was about tochloroform the 
cat! With strangely diffident pity for his 
wife, whose weakness he suddenly sur- 
mised, and anger at her project, he met 
her coming up the front steps from her 
bewildered tour of the flower garden. 

‘“*‘What’s the trouble, Elvira?”’ 

“TI don’t think I understand you, 
George.” 

“Well, I beg your pardon if I’m wrong, 
but I thought you were looking for 
Dorinda.”’ 

“So I have been.” 


‘*Not to chloroform her, surely! I see 
the bottle in your band.” 
“Yes,” in a hard voice. “It’s mere 


humanity to save her from homelessness.”’ 

“Humanity! Why, Elvira, hadn’t you 
better chloroform me? You’d be cruel 
enough to leave me without even the 
cat?” 

“Cruel to you—I don’t understand you, 
George. You are going to livein Bos- 
ton.” 

‘Well, can’t there be any cruelty to any 
one living in Boston? You don’t sup- 
pose I’m going without the cat?” 

“You, George?” 

“Yes; I’m fond of that cat,’ he said, 
doggedly. ‘Laugh at me if you like; I 





am. She’s all I shall have when you and 
Henry go.” 

“Why, George Lister!’ She laid her 
left hand on his arm, looked hard at him, 
and almost began to cry in a way that 
quite shamed them both. But soon she 
pulled herself together and spoke: 

“Well, George, you certainly do amaze 
me. Why,I thought you just hated Do- 
rinda. I often thought how hard you 
were when pussy would go rubbing 
against your chair or your legs and you 
wouldn’t ever stoop to pick her up, or 
even caress her.”’ 

“So did I.” 

“What?” 

“I thought the same of you.” 

“But I always took her up when you 
were not there to feel like laughing at 
me.” 

“So did I, when you weren't there, 
Elvira.” 

“So you were fond of Dorinda and didn’t 
want me to know it, George?” 

“Yes. I guess we’ve both been making 
a big mistake, Elvira.” 

“Why, George, didn’t you ever suspect 
that I took Dorinda as a kitten because I 
just had to have something that would 
let me pet it, after Henry got too big?”’ 

“Elvira—dear—”’ the man paused long. 
‘Do you remember the times when we 
were young together?” he whispered. 

““George—”’ he could scarcely hear her. 
“And yet we’ve grown apart—you gradu- 
ally got so busy.” 

“Yes, Elvira, it was all my fault; I see 
it now.” 

“No, for I took up club work,”’ she said, 
shamed by his magnanimity. 

They went arm in arm to the hammock, 
and sat there awhile, afraid of their 
emotion. 

“It’s so strange,”’ said Mrs. Lister in an 
eerie tone, and with a slight shiver. ‘It 
seems almost as if she had suspected what 
was in my mind, and had gone away.” 

“It makes me feel superstitious, too, 
Elvira. But let’s look around for her 
together.” 

So they searched the grounds in the 
moonlight with recovered reserve, under 
fear that some wakeful neighbor might 
look out on them engaged in that piece 
of strange sentimentalism. Then they 
searched the cellar, the ground floor, the 
bedroom floor, all in vain. 

‘‘She can’t be up-stairs on the servants’ 
floor,”’ said Mrs. Lister. 

“No, I had her after the girls went to 
bed early, for they have to be up before 
daylight to start you, ’Viry. Fact is, I 
was stroking Dorinda in my lap when you 
came across the lawn.”’ 

“You were, George? And you were 
ashamed to let me know it!” 

‘“‘And you to pick her up when she ran 
to you. Beats all how blind we’ve been 
about that cat. But where can she be?” 

“Do you suppose she could be in 
Henry’s room?” 

“Oh, no. He’d be sure to drive her 
out. Henry never even looks friendly at 
her.” 

“But she might have gone in and 
curled up asleep somewhere, so he didn’t 
notice her.” 

“Well, maybe. Let’s peep in.” 

Mrs. Lister shaded her candle with one 
hand, while her husband gently opened 
the door. On the bed, nearly on his back, 
lay the young athlete, with only a sheet 
over him in the warm June night. One 
strong forearm, half-bared from the wrist, 
and sun-browned with much boating, lay 
out-stretched along the pillows. Its 
corded muscles made a pillow for Do- 
rinda. She had curled herself on the arm 
as if satisfied that it would never move to 
hurt her, and even yet she did not seem 
disturbed. 

As the parents approached the bed, on 
opposite sides, Henry drew a short breath 
and turned half on his side, but with- 
out changing the position of his right 
arm. Still Dorinda, though she lifted her 
head and looked at the in-comers, did not 
move. Instead, she snuggled down and 
began to purr softly, seemingly pleased to 
be seen on such good terms with the 
young giant. 

The picture moved the parents deeply. 
Henry’s brown face wore the ineffable half 
smile of his early boyhood. So he had 
looked often when his father let him go to 
sleep in his arms before the fire. So he 
had looked often, vaguely thought the 
mother, when she crooned the song after 
lulling him. Now, the purring of the cat 
seemed to penetrate his dream with a 
sense of voiced affection. And his father 
and mother felt sorely how they had 
grown, during four or five years, to think 
of him as really self-sufficient, impassive, 
hard-headed, needing no clear expressions 
of love. 

Mrs. Lister reached out her hand and 
stroked the cat. Still Henry did not 
waken. They were half afraid to rouse 
him; he would be so vexed at the dis- 
covery of his chumming with Dorinda. 

As Mrs. Lister touched the blue ribbon 
around the cat’s neck, she noticed that a 
long cord was tied to it, and with amaze- 
ment motioned to her husband to behold 





that the cord was tied to the brass bed’ 
stead. Just then Henry woke, and Mrs. 
Lister lifted the cat in her arms. The 
youth sat up, clutching at the open neck 
of his nightshirt, and staring with wonder 
at his parents. 

As he saw the cat in his mother’s arms, 
a rush of blood went over his brown face 
and white forehead. Then he looked 
sheepish. Then he looked deeply offended. 
But he did not speak. His parents hardly 
dared address him. 

“You see, Henry, we were just looking 
around for the cat, that’s all,”’ said Mrs, 
Lister, awkwardly. 

“Yes, mother. Well, you’ ve found her,” 

‘*Your mother feels sorry to be leaving 
the cat, you see, Henry. She was going 
> chloroform her,’’ said Mr. Lister; “but 

“Well, I guess not!’ said Henry, sharply. 
‘Chloroform Dorinda! Why, mother!’ 

“I was afraid she would be homeless, 
Henry, and so in mercy—” 

‘Homeless! Not much. 
going—”’ 

“It’s all right, Henry, after all,” the 
mother hastily interposed. ‘‘Your father’s 
going to keep her in Boston with him.” 

“In Boston? The idea! Why, father 
couldn’t; she’d starve. How could father 
be bothered? I’m going to take Dorinda 
with me.”’ 

“You, Henry—to California and back? 
How could you possibly do it?” 

‘‘Why, in a covered basket, of course. 
That’s why I tied her up, don’t you see, 
for fear she’d go away somewhere in the 
morning so I couldn’t find her. You 
couldn’t expect father to worry himself 
taking care of a cat, mother.”’ 

“But father wants to, Henry. That was 
his plan before he knew mine.” 

Henry looked at his father with staring 
wonder. 

‘It’s so, Henry,’’ said Mr. Lister, de- 
fensively. ‘‘Why, hang it all, what are 
you surprised about? S’pose I’m not 
fond of the cat? Why, she’ll be the only 
home thing I shall have. I’ve got to have 
her, don’t you understand?” 

Henry held out one big hand to his 
father and the other to his mother. With- 
out a word the two sat down on opposite 
sides of the bed and looked into a face 
they had not seen so happily moved for 
five or six years. 

The mother, holding the cat out in her 
hands, pushed its head affectionately 
against Henry's brown neck. Then she 
leaned forward and kissed him, while the 
father held Henry’s hand tightly in both 
his and said nothing. 

“Well, father,’’ said Henry, after a long 
pause, “of course a fellow knows his 
father is just as good and kind, you know 
—and everything—letting a fellow go to 
California and all that; but—why, I never 
thought you would miss us that way, 
father, and Dorinda, too.”’ 

Perbaps they could not have talked in 
daylight nor by electric light as they 
proceeded to do; but by the dim light of 
the candle they could whisper from their 
hearts. All this time Dorinda purred 
loudly in the short pauses, and often the 
hands met in stroking her. 

“We've all been too reserved; I have 
been freezing with it,’’ said Mrs. Lister, 
near the last. 

‘“‘And we are going to separate just as 
we find ourselves warm again,” said:the 
husband. 

“Say we don’t,” said Henry. ‘‘I don’t 
care a cent about old California. Only I 
thought father didn’t wish—oh, I say, 
father, let’s—you and I—go down to the 
beach. You can run up and down every 
day—Marblehead, or Beverly, or some- 
whereor nother. Then we'll be together, 
with Dorinda. And mother needn’t stay 
away all the fall.” 

“*T wish I need not go,”’ said Mrs. Lister. 
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A Peculiar Case 


But it Was Due to Bad Blood and 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia Cured it— 
Swollen Limbs— Bowel Trouble- 


“T was taken with typhus fever and 
chronic diarrhea. My limbs and feet 
swelled to my body. I had no appe- 
tite. I remained in this condition two 
months or more and was told my disease 
was dropsy and that nothing could be 
done tocure me. Soon after this I began 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. After taking 
it only a few days there was a change ip 
my condition. The bowel trouble wae 
better, my appetite was coming back and 
the swelling was going down. After 
taking half a dozen bottles the swelling 
had almost entirely disappeared. I am 
now able to work and cannot speak too 
highly of Hood’s Sarsaparilla which bat 
done me so much good.” P. P. GILF, 
Otis, Mass. Be sure to get Hood’s because 


Hood’s “tania 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifer- 
Sold by alldruggists. $1; six for $5. 
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I don’t wantto now. I wish the com- 
pany would take back my ticket.” 
“Elvira, would you stay? What do I 
care about a hundred dollars or so? Pooh! 
Let it go, if the company won’t take the 
ticket. Why, Henry’s going to stay, too! 
We'll take a place at Nahant. Well, if 
we don’t have the jolliest old summer!” 
“Oh, you blessed Dorinda!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Lister, pressing the cat to her heart. 
“It was the cat,” cried Henry, sing- 
song; “It was the cat, the blessed, blessed 
cat.”"—From Between Earth and Sky. 





A MATHEMATICAL POSER. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I am for the education of women—for 
their voting, too, if they wish—but I think 
the mathematical part of the training 
should not be entirely neglected. Have 
the kindness to explain how in the Amer- 
ican college for girls in Scutari—the 115 
students of nine nationalities can be 
divided as follows: 


Armenians ....... 9% 
Bulgarians ....... 2 
Dt. + «+ & «eee ee 


Making 129 out of the 115, and where 
are the other siz nationalities? 
Yours, MATHEMATICA. 
[The item referred to in our ‘‘Notes and 
News” was copied from one of our ex- 
changes without verification. The figures 
are evidently incorrect. Eps. W. J.] 
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VICE ABROAD. 


Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, at a recent 
meeting in London, gave an address so 
weighty and impressive, and setting forth 
facts of so much importance, yet so little 
realized in America, that we reproduce it 
almost in full. After referring to the 
reintroduction of the evil system of State 
regulation of vice in India, Mrs. Butler 
calied attention to some grave lessons of 
contemporary history in other countries. 
She said: 


We all realize that we are living in 
troubled times; there is agitation every- 
where, east, west, north, south. The 
system of vice regulation in India and the 
perils into which we are being drawn by 
it, which chiefly engross the English mind, 
are not our only concernat present. There 
are agitations abroad, on the Continent 
of Europe, into which this question enters, 
and in which it forms a grave element. 

I have a letter before me which I have 
received from Dr. Fiaux, of Paris, a late 
Municipal Councillor, a member of the 
Société de Médecine of Paris, and a dis- 
tinguished physician. He is in full sym- 
pathy with our movement. He writes: ‘I 
hope to come to London to the Interna- 
tional Congress you are about to hold. I 
shall bring you news of our poor country. 
We cannot expect the Police des Meurs 
{the Contagious Diseases Acts) will soon 
disappear in France. Far from it. It 
will only disappear on the terrible day 
which is approaching in which many other 
things will also disappear, when the pec- 
ple shall arise in their wrath.” 

Those are solemn words; they are true 
words; they are in a sense prophetic 
words, 

My thoughts have been turned lately in 
the direction of seeking to understand 
the relation of this vital question with 
which we are called to deal with other 
#reat movements and perturbations in the 
world at the present time. This is not 
an isolated question; it has ramifications 
on every side; it is connected more or 
less remotely or intimately with all the 
great vital questions of principle which 
are moving the world at the present time. 
The efforts we are making, the cause 
which we uphold, is akin to, and on the 
same lines with all other efforts and move- 
ments which make for righteousness. The 
evil we are opposing is akin to and on 
the same lines with all the false and 
deadly principles and tendencies which 
disintegrate and destroy human society, 
and are now preparing a revenge which 
is at present only a smouldering fire, but 
which is gaining force every day. 

I should like that we might take a very 
large view of the question justnow. Some 
of us believe that we are coming near to 
the latter days, to times of trouble which 
will increase to the end, until the final 
victory. Whether that be so or not, we 
now see sometimes what we have not seen 
in the same intensity in former years. 

I should like to turn your thoughts for 
a moment towards Italy. It is a country 
which L love, and with which I have had 
relations for many years. It is a country 
which was dear to the heart of the great 
and beloved statesman who has just passed 
away from among us. 

You will observe in the Press many 
comments upon the events that have lately 
occurred there. The Press notices, on the 
whole justly, some of the inner causes of 
the revolution which is perbaps for the 
present suppressed, but which is not at 
anend, The heavy, unjust taxation, the 
hunger, the awful poverty of the people; 
the grave faults and errors of successive 
governments in striving to put Italy ona 
par with other great powers, while she 
has no resources to enable her to take 
such a position; the wickedness of taxing 
the people for the passing “‘glory,’’ as it 
is called, of a wretched war, a war which 
ended in misery and failure—we read all 
that in the Press. I have a sister, Mme. 
Meuricoffre, known to some here, who 
has spent all her married life in Italy; I 
have letters from her frequently. She 
has long seen, and I see, an undercurrent 
of grievance, and unredressed wrong, 
which is not indicated in the Press, but 





which nevertheless is there. She writes 
to me that the people are hungry—yes, it 
is true; they have been hungry for years. 
The bread-tax is a crushing burden, the 
salt-tax also. “‘A poor woman must not 
take a jug of water from the sea with 
which to mix her bread, because salt is a 
government monopoly.’’ But there are 
even greater grievances than these. Man 
does not live by bread alone. Have you 
observed how fiercely the women are 
fighting? There is a reason. 

I am aware that some persons would 
say that I am so imbued with the gravity 
of this great wrong which we have been 
called upon to fight, that I find it as an 
element of disturbance and dissolution in 
parts of the world where it is not. Wait 
a little; time will show. 

I know something of France also; I will 
tell you a little of what I have seen and 
heard there. I was in Paris only a few 
months ago; I have been there at different 
times since 1874. You may remember that 
during the last Revolution, the Commune 
did a noble thing—it closed formally and 
by decree, all the houses of ill-fame in 
Paris which are, as you know, under 
Government surveillance and protection. 
The doors were thrown open and the 
inmates, some of whom had been prisoners 
there for many years, were freed. A seal 
was set on the doors, and the decree of 
the Commune was published: ‘That 
whereas slavery is repugnant to all our 
sentiments of liberty and justice, we de- 
cree that this institution, which is an 


institution for the enslavement of women,’ 


be abolished.’’ That was good. 

But that system of slavery had been in 
existence in France since 1790, more than 
100 years. It had taken deep root, as one 
of the national institutions, fatally de- 
moralizing the people. It was easy for 
the Commune to decree that it should be 
at an end, but it was not easy to make 
that decree imperative and practical. 

I wish I could adequately describe to 
you some of the things which occurred 
during the Revolution. On one of my 
first visits to Paris I met some men and 
women who had gone through it, and 
conversed with them. You recollect per- 
haps that there were a great number of 
women at that time who distinguished 
themselves ina terrible manner by setting 
fire to the public buildings. They were 
called ‘‘Petroleuses,’’ because they threw 
petroleum with deadly effect into palaces 
and houses. They were furies; ministers 
of vengeance. I was invited to a meeting 
of workingmen and women in the extreme 
Radical quarter of Paris. There I heard 
things which I wish I could now impress 
upon you; because the lessons of history 
are so deeply instructive. These Petro- 
leuses were denounced in the English and 
Continental Press as furies who could 
only have been born and trained in France. 
Possibly. But how were they born and 
trained? And what brought them to this 
state of fury? This was their day of 
vengeance, it was their day of judgment 
of their oppressors. It was they who set 
fire to the Tuileries and other buildings, 
and who did the wildest deeds of ven- 
geance. One woman told me, with an 
exultant expression, that on being re- 
leased from the official house of prostitu- 
tion where she had been a prisoner for 
years, and walking down a certain street, 
she accidentally met the gentleman who 
had first seduced her, and, when weary of 
her, had thrown her into one of the 
officially established houses of prostitu- 
tion, saying ‘‘Keep her here,’’ and there 
she had been the greater part of her life. 
She had a pistol in her hand; advancing 
towards him, she shot him through the 
heart, dead. The people around her 
understood too well, and she was not 
arrested. 

And something of the kind happened 
the other day in the north of Italy. A 
woman pushed her way through lines of 
soldiers, and placing a pistol to the breast 
of a civilian, shot him dead. She was im- 
mediately killed by the soldiers. But these 
wemen are utterly careless of their own 
lives, if only they can vent the pent-up 
agony and fury of years on those who 
have traduced and tormented them, These 
are not idle tales, they are realities. , 

I shall never forget the words of a lead- 
ing workingman of Paris, Adhemard 
Leclerc; he said, pointing to the public 
buildings, ‘‘There are written on the 
blackened walls ef the Tuilleries and of 
our palaces in flames, in letters which 
require no Daniel to decipher, the words 
‘Ruined Womanhood.’ ’’ Such were the 
so-called fiends who did that destructive 
work in Paris—these women who had 
been enslaved and outraged just as women 
are now being enslaved and outraged by 
decree of the English Government in 
India. 

I think of the awful words, ‘‘Because ye 
have not proclaimed liberty every one to 
his fellow, therefore I proclaim liberty to 
you, saith the Lord to the sword, and the 
famine, and the pestilence.” Not that 
this vengeance is God’s doing; he permits 
that evil shall avenge itself. 

Italy is now, or has lately been in revo- 
lution; by and by, if we do not take care, 
India also will be in revolution, and there 
will be that element in it. In Italy this 
slave system is of long standing; it was 
established under Victor Emmanuel by 
royal decree—not municipally as in most 
countries, but throughout the whole 
kingdom. When I was in Rome two or 
three years ago, I asked a Senator of 
Rome—“‘How is it, when you tell me that 
so many Deputies and Senators are dis- 
gusted with the system—how is it it is 
not abolished?” He replied: ‘This sys- 
tem has created such a mass of vested 
interests, so strong that no minister has 
the courage to do away with it. It would 
ruin hundreds or even thousands of men, 
taking the bread out of their mouths, so 
to speak.’’ There are petty functionaries 
appointed all over that beautiful country, 
even in the little towns and communes on 
the hills, literally for the ‘arrangement of 
debauchery” even where there is no 





debauchery among the people. If there 
is vice, they are there to regulate it; if 
not, they establish one of the patented 
houses, and stock it with girl slaves. This 
was the case in a small town on the Apen- 
nines, in Tuscany, where the people are 
distinguished for the simplicity and purity 
of their domestic life. They petitioned 
the authorities that no such institution 
might be brought among them, but the 
reply was that there was an ofticial wait- 
ing fora place. And so the abomination 
was established among those home-loving 
and virtuous people.* The Senator further 
stated that one of the vices of Italian pub- 
lic life is the creation and maintenance of 
a multitude of small public offices, and 
the sub-division of those offices, in order to 
the payment of a vast number of petty 
officials. The country is poor. There is 
aswarm of hungry hangers-on of the ad- 
ministration who want places and a few 
francs a day. This political habit con- 
tributes largely to the upholding of the 
ghastly and hated regulation system. Its 
abolition would release from State employ 
a host of discontented officials who are 
now naturally solidaire against the aboli- 
tion movement. 

This Roman Senator said: ‘Tell your 
people in England to beware not to allow 
this institution to come — amon 
them. For when once you have create 
large vested interests, though there may 
be the will to pull it down, you cannot 
succeed against the might of these vested 
interests.”’ 

When I was in Rome, there called on 
me a poor humble man, a Roman. He 
came to my room and spoke of these 
things from his own point of view as a 
man of the people. ‘You know, madam, 
that we are suffering from chronic famine, 
In this city of Rome I know young girls, 
daughters of the people, in the misery of 
hunger obliged to sell themselves for 
bread—for bread for their parents—for 
bread for their brothers.”’ (This is a 
fact). ‘And once having given way, they 
are taken by the government and are no 
longer free; they disappear.” 

And this poor Roman, having told me 
this, and more, to my surprise dropped on 
his knees at my little writing table, and 
uttered a prayer, a piecing cry to Heaven: 
“Oh, God, save us! oh, God, let not the 
time of deliverance be far off; have pity 
on our people; have pity on our daugh- 
ters!’ His voice was sharpened by grief, 
and he was so moved that he dropped 
back almost fainting. No doubt he too 
was suffering from chronic famine. 

It is now more than forty years that the 
Italians have groaned under this system. 
They are a kind-hearted, not a cynical 
people; they hate and detest this oppres- 
sion of their women. In Florence there 
has been again and again bloodshed on 
account of it. For when the special police 
come to claim their daughters, or lay 
hands on one whom they suspect, their 
fathers and brothers fight for them; and 
there have been scenes, which the authori- 
ties have deemed it best to hush up. 
Many in Italy believe that these things, if 
not now, will by and by be recognized as 
among the great sorrows, agonies and 
griefs which are working under the sur- 
face, like the concealed volcanic forces of 
Vesuvius, silent for a season only. 

I ask myself, friends, what must be our 
part under these circumstances? We 
must watch the signs of the times. We 
must study this question not for our- 
selves only, but for our Continental neigh- 
bors. We must pray that for them, in 
common with ourselves, this horrible 
system may be destroyed by legal, consti- 
tutional and moral means, and not be 
allowed to remain until it is wiped out in 
revolution and blood. For when arevolu- 
tion of this kind occurs, it is not the end. 
In Paris the victims had their day of 
vengeance, but as soon as so-called 
‘order’? was restored, this system was 
restored in all its horrible features, and in 
still greater severity and cruelty than 
before. ‘ 

These are mournful thoughts and con- 
siderations; yet it is well to look the mat- 
ter in the face; and not only from the 
English and Anglo-Indian point of view, 
but from the point of view of the whole 
suffering womanhood of the world. 

When I was in Genoa, several poor 
women of that city came to me as a depu- 
tation with a petition—‘‘Will you come to 
our People’s Hall (a very poor hall) to 
speak to us?” “On what subject?” I 
said. ‘Oh, to speak to us of the Man of 
Nazareth.” “Of Jesus Christ?” I asked. 
Yes,” they replied, ‘of the Man of 
Nazareth, the Deliverer.”” I went, and 
spoke to them in that poor hall. They 
begged to be allowed to bring in their 
husbands, fathers and sons, and they did 
so. I spoke of the Man of Nazareth, the 
Friend of sinners, the true emancipator of 
womanhood, the only deliverer. It was a 
quiet, subdued meeting; their faces were 
full of suffering. At the end of the meet- 
ing they came up one by one to speak to 
me, and there was not one—not one—in 
whose family there had not been an out- 
rage of some kind—a daughter or a sister 
carried away, seduced, kidnapped by the 
agents of the government, taken because 
she was needed for the public service. 
There is nothing before God more awful 
in its silent power than the vengeance ofa 
mother’s heart; it is strong in proportion 
to the mother’s love. And the mothers 
of Italy are suffering and revengeful now. 

We are to have an International Con- 
gress of our Abolitionist Federation in 
London in July, as you know. I appeal 
now for your sympathy for our foreign 





*In 1876 eight Prefects of the country protested 
against the system, declaring it to bej‘a dishonor 
to the public service.” These were the Prefects 
of Arezzo, Benevento, Campobasso, Chieti, 
Cosenza, Pavia, Sassari, and Verona. They were 
unanimous in yo | the abolition of a system 
which, said the Prefect of Cosenza, was “fertile 
of demoralization among the police;” which 
according to the Prefect of Campobasso, ‘‘con- 
tinually degraded more and more all those who 
were appointed to carry it out;” according to the 
Prefect of Arezzo, it “sullied the dignity and 
honor of the public authority which it is so im- 
portant to preserve. 
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guests who will come from France and 
other countries. Please to understand 
that though our repeal movement is the 
most salient one in the world, yet the 
battle which our friends in some other 
countries are fighting is a more bitter one, 
a moreSdifficult one, infinitely more dif- 
ficult than ours. Think of the system in 
France, established by Napoleon the First, 
in the last century; think of its existing 
now with all its mass of vested interests. 
And the Abolitionists of France are just a 
little handful. I met them in conference 
last November. Their courage seemed to 
me supernatural; their faith extraordinar 
—to believe that they, a poor little om 
ful of men and women, might succeed to 
break down this great and ancient Bas- 
tille of sin and shame. Let our sympa- 
thies go out to them, and let us do what 
we can to encourage them. 

I am afraid [ have rather put the dark, 
sad side of the subject before you. But 
these are realities to which we dare not 
close our eyes. There is danger ahead. 
Unless justice can have fair play, and all 
the people who believe in God join in a 
strong, untiring effort and continue stead- 
fast to the end, there will come a day of 
violence and vengeance. It must come, 
and with the disappearance of this wicked 
institution ‘‘many other things will dis- 
appear,” as Dr. Fiaux saye. 

Do you ask me: Am I discouraged? 
No, I am not, I have never been dis- 
couraged, and never shall be. It is said 
that ‘the darkest hour is the hour before 
the dawn,” and it may be that we are 
approaching the darkest hour; but the 
dawn is beyond, when he shall come who 
is coming, and we shall say: ‘This is 
our God; we have waited for him, and he 
will save us; this is the Lord; we have 
waited for him, we will be glad and re- 
joice in his salvation.” But I am not one 
of those who seem to postpone the joy 
and the manifestation of the divine power 
to the end of the dispensation; for I 
believe that just in proportion as the 
great enemy of mankind seems to triumph 
now, so God has in preparation for us a 
manifestation of his love, of his wisdom, 
of his all-puissance, which will be so great 
and beautiful and astonishing that we 
shall forget the evil days and rejoice. 
Every one who puts his hand to this work, 
or any work of righteousness, is a fellow- 
worker with God, bringing nearer the 
time when he will give us victory all along 
the line. But the manifestation of his 
power is not for the future only; itis for 
to-day, for to-morrow—for all the days, 
and for all the years, if only we have faith 
enough to claim it. 








NO DYSPEPSIA SINCE. 

“T suffered from dyspepsia and despaired 
of ever getting any better. I was dizzy 
and faint and could not sleep, day or 
night. After taking a few bottles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla I was relieved, and I 
have not had any symptoms of dyspepsia 
since that time.’’ FLORENCE NIGHTEN- 
GALE, Cliftondale, Mass. 


Hoop’s Pitts are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Be sure to get 
Hood's. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.’”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, a. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JournNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 


ne. 
he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
P Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 

tone. 








DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Copestiicn and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

New Zealand Leaflet. 

A Nery New Woman. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, 5 / the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil. 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Grogs on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 


Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution . 4 we Southern Question, by 


Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel BE. 
Adams. 
Three Dreams in a Desert. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
‘ ange teaching force, including special- 
sts. 
Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the [ass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. a1, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston.. 

















The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and aist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-half months. 
Zuorough Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLAnA MAR 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 2ist 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ae 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
proper and Longwood, Broo! > 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 157°. — 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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ON IMPROVED TENEMENTS. 


The Summer School now in session in 
New York for work in the development of 
applied philanthropy offers, among other 
subjects of study, that of Improved Tene- 
ments in Greater New York, and the 
name of Dr. E. R. L. Gould, president of 
the City and Suburban Homes Company, 
is prominent among the lecturers to the 
students. Such a subject is well chosen 





for presentation; for, in its preventive | 


features, it takes a foremost position as 
against the curative methods of philan- 
thropic work. A good home engenders 
much in the creative force of the good 
citizen, and that part of our population, 
belonging largely to the tenement house 
districts of our great cities, which does 
not yet realize this important fact, must 
be given the opportunity to make a good 
home; and instructed how to use its 
opportunity. 

First and foremost is the clean, whole- 
some and comfortable tenement of mod- 
erate rent, which must be offered by 
landlords and owners; second, is the con- 
sideration of such management as shall 
induce or enforce among tenants the 
prompt and regular payment of rent, and 
the orderly use and care of the property 
rented. 

Visiting among the tenements, the homes 
of our working people, one is soon con- 
vinced that but little opportunity is offered 
here for the making of good homes. The 
dark, ill-ventilated, uncomfortable con- 
struction of the ordinary New York tene- 
ments, allowing neither light, air, space, 
nor privacy, has at last aroused public 
opinion to the necessity of building im- 
proved tenements, homes for the working 
people in that city, and the great scheme 
of the City and Suburban Homes Co. is 
now in operation. Their first great block 
of city homes, opened in February of 
this year, is now more than two-thirds 
rented, and the light and air which these 
afford have been duly appreciated by the 
tenants. 

But light and air are not the only 
requisites of good construction. If the 
old adage be true that ‘‘what is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well,” then 
the features of construction which make 
housekeeping in small apartments cheer- 
ful, comfortable, and convenient should 
receive a due amount of consideration. 
Here the head and hand of the woman 
architect ought to be seen and felt. No 
woman would plan a bedroom with the 
closet or wardrobe to occupy the only 
available space for the bed. She would 
surely not put two set tubs in the small 
kitchen of a two-roomed apartment that 
would house not more than one or two 
people, while giving only one tub to the 
large apartment of three or four rooms, 
even with the additional convenience 
(somewhat questionable) of laundry tubs 
supplied with hot water in the basement 
of a six-story tenement. A woman would 
remember that the wooden dresser in the 
kitchen must be set elsewhere than in 
close proximity to the kitchen stove, and 
that the kitchen sink should not be in 
the darkest corner. No good housekeeper 
likes to have her only entrance through 
the kitchen, even if her house is limited 
to a few rooms; and in renting an apart 
ment she will surely look for convenient 
shelves and cupboards, clothes hooks, 
etc., while appreciating the light and air 
afforded. In the matter of such conveni- 
ence, the second block of homes erected 
by the City and Suburban Homes Co. 
will probably be an improvement on the 
first. And itis to be hoped that greater 
simplicity in construction will also be 
observed. 

A block of four hundred tenements in 
London, arranged somewhat on the cot- 
tage plan, necessitates scarcely more than 
that number of keys to be provided and 
cared for apart from the inside door keys 
of each apartment. The construction of 
New York’s improved tenements, in a 
block of about the same size, requires 
more than four thousand keys for which 
the manager or superintendent is respon- 
sible, exclusive of inside door keys. For 
real comfort and convenience, the London 
houses would rival those of New York; 
but for luxury and show, involving a pro- 
portionally increased amount of labor, 
New York would far out-rank London. 

So much for construction; and if com- 
petent management is the next considera- 
tion, why hamper and hinder in the out- 
set a peculiar and difficult task by un- 
necessary labor in the care and oversight 
of what is so absolutely non-essential to 
the need, comfort, and convenience of 
our working people? Such elaborate con- 
struction as pertains in the improved 
tenements of Greater New York should 
be checked, if the manager is to be allowed 
sufficient time to collect rents, look after 
the repairs of the property, establish clean 
and orderly habits among the tenants, and, 
above all, to inquire carefully into the 
character and economic standing of appli- 
cants before accepting them as tenants. 
And this is what competent management 
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means. This is the good work being 
done by Miss Octavia Hill and her fol- 
lowers in London; is what Mrs. Alice N. 
Lincoln is doing in Boston, and what 
should be advanced and advocated in the 
study of improved tenements, or the bet- 
ter housing of the working people. Money, 
time, and thought must be expended in 
any practical movement in this direction. 
Theories will soon fall to the ground with- 
out such expenditure. 

We believe that a field]for women is 
opening in this country, in both the con- 
struction and management of tenement 
house property, as viewed in the light of 
modern thought regarding the great ques- 
tions which are now before the school 
for applied philanthropy, and which were 
presented so fully at the twenty-fifth 
National Conference of,Charities and Cor- 
rections, recently held in New York. Give 
the woman adapted to her task a free hand 
in the use of money, time, and thought, 
and let her voice be heard among those 
who stand ready to build the better homes 
required. Her practical knowledge, her 
love of justice and equity will govern her 
service, which shall be in the interest of 
landlord as well as tenant, and the im- 
proved tenements of the great metropolis 
will be such not in name only, but in 
reality. They will supersede the over- 
crowded ‘‘slums’”’ which are a disgrace 
and menace to any community. 

ELLEN H. BAILEY. 





THE HELPING HAND. 


The July Good Will Record, a little 
monthly published at East Fairfield, Me., 
gives a glimpse of the remarkable growth 
of a work for boys and girls ‘‘in need of a 
helping hand.” Originated by Rev. G. 
W. Hinkley, it has been developed 
through faith and constant endeavor. In 
1885, Mr. Hinkley made the first bank 
deposit towards the purchase of a farm for 
a home for needy andimperilled boys. It 
was only $33.83. In June, 1889, Good 
Will Farm was purchased, comprising 125 
acres. Since then 205 acres have been 
added. In September, 1889, Good Will 
Cottage, accommodating fifteen boys, was 
opened. Seven cottages and a school 
building have been put up since that date, 
and now ninety-five boys are living on 
Good Will Farm. The property, which 
has been paid for by gifts and subscrip- 
tions, is held by the trustees of the Good 
Will Home Association (incorporated). 
Mr. Moses Giddings, of Bangor, is presi- 
dent of the Association. Rev, Mr. Hink- 
ley, the general supervisor of the Good 
Will Homes and the publisher of the 
Record, tells of the work and its needs, 
and ‘benevolent people provide the 
funds,” 

The boys cared for in the Good Will 
Homes range from seven to fourteen years 
of age. Those who would properly belong 
in a reform school are not received, as the 
work is preventive, not reformatory. The 
boys are taught to work, and are educated 
from the primary through the high school 
grade Every cottage has a matron in 
charge of the home life of the boys. The 
graduates from the Good Will Homes and 
School are helped to homes and positions, 
and grow up good citizens. Some of them 
are now enlisted volunteers in the army 
or navy. 

As the work developed, the claims of 
girls “in need of a home and a helping 
hand” became manifest. Two Good Will 
Farm boys in 1894 made the first contribu- 
tion, five cents each, towards the girls’ 
home. In less than two years a farm had 
been purchased about a mile distant from 
Good Will Farm, and a cottage for girls 
opened. Another cottage and a school 
building have been added. Asthe work 
increases, so do the needs and expenses, 
and liberal gifts could be used to great 
advantage. 

Every Saturday is ‘Flower Mission 
Day” at the headquarters of the Massa- 
chusetts W. C. T. U., 171 Tremont Street, 
Boston. Mrs. S. W. Simpson has the 
work in charge. How it is carried on is 
described by the Transcript: 


“Mrs. Simpson is at the rooms, which 


overlook the treetops of the Common 

and the hills beyond, at an early hour, 
| and her assistants arrive in good season. 
| Soon expressmen begin to come, as well 

as men and boys and girls with empty 
| baskets that are quickly filled to over- 
| flowing with fragrant things such as are 
| gathered by willing hands while yet the 
dew is on them, from numberless gardens 
and fields in towns within a radius of a 
hundred miles, The express companies 
| bring the flowers to the rooms without 
charge. It takes some time to bunch the 
quantities that are brought, and there are 

tew Saturdays in the entire summer when 

less than three thousand bouquets are sent 
| out, 

‘They go to all sorts of places—hospitals, 
missions, homes for the sick and aged, 
almshouses, workshops, sailors’ havens, 
department stores, factories, the Soldiers’ 
Home, Marine Hospital, college settle- 
ments, diet kitchens, etc., while visitors 
of the Associated Charities and other or- 
ganizations are glad to be remembered. 

‘*Mrs, Simpson has managed it so that 
the men in the Deer Island hospital have 
flowers, and, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the city, the aged poor on Long 
Island have been remembered inthis way. 
Some of the incidents related by those 
who carry the flowers are most pathetic. 
One old woman cried bitterly when she 
was handed a bunch of sweet peas, saying 
she thought she had not a friend in the 
world, but this kindly act by strangers 
made her forget her loneliness and misery, 
and she talked to the flowers as if they 
understood the happiness they gave her. 
More than one sick child has breathed its 
last clasping the mission flowers in its 
hands, while the inanimate blossoms have 
been the means of touching hardened 
hearts that failed to respond to the most 
solicitous words.”’ F. M. A. 








CATHOLIC WOMEN LECTURERS. 


The Women’s Auxiliary Association of 
the Catholic Summer School at Cliff Ha- 
ven, N. Y., is evidence of a progressive 
movement among the Catholics. After 
six years of various forms of university 
extension work, the executive authorities 
of the school were forced to appeal to 
Catholic women for aid in carrying on the 
work, The result was the organization, 
late last season, of the auxiliary. Its 
main purpose is to keep the school in 
touch with progressive women, of tried 
or untried talent, interested in self-im- 
provement, and to lend substantial aid 
towards an endowment fund for special 
studies at Cliff Haven. The movement 
appeals particularly to graduates of con- 
vents, colleges, high schools and acad- 
emies. 

Four women lecturers are on this sea- 
son’s programme, three of whom are 
scheduled for the special week set apart 
for the Auxiliary, July 25 to 29 inclusive. 
Miss K. E. Hogan, a teacher in the public 
schools of New York City, and assistant 
lecturer to the woman’s law class at the 
University of the City of New York, opens 
the woman’s session with a series of five 
law lectures—Women Before the Law, 
Wills and Intestate Succession, Deeds and 
Mortgages, Negotiable Papers, and Insur- 
ance. 

A critical account of ‘‘Kalevala,’’ the 
national song of Finland, will be given by 
Mrs. Francis Ralph Hayward, of Cincin- 
nati. Mrs. Hayward was formerly profes- 
sor of forensic oratory in the law school 
of the Queen City. She is also an exponent 
of Delsarte, an accomplished woman,and a 
convert to Roman Catholicism. The 
achievements of remarkable women in 
various countries, including the famous 
women of the White House, will be de- 
scribed by Mrs. D. J. O'Mahoney, of 
Lawrence, Mass. The Auxiliary will de- 
vote the initiation fees to the founding of 
a chair of history or literature at the sum- 
mer school, 

The officers of the Auxiliary are: Presi- 
dent, Miss Helena T. Goessmann, Ph. M., 
of Amherst, Mass., daughter of an Am- 
herst College professor; first vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Elizabeth Cronyn, of Buffalo. 
Miss Cronyn is the daughter of a noted phy- 
sician of that city, and is an accomplished 
vocalist and linguist. She often lends 
her services as court interpreter for the 
poor Italians of her native city. The 
second vice-president is Miss Ella McMa- 
hon, well known in Catholic club circles 
of Boston. Miss Mary P. Rourke, princi- 
pal in the public schools of New York, is 
third vice-president. The secretary is 
Mary A. Burke, a popular public school 
teacher, and active in the Ozanam Reading 
Circle of the Paulist Church. The treas- 
urer is Miss Gertrude McIntyre, of Phila- 
delphia. 

The Board of Directors includes Miss 
Agnes Wallace, librarian of the New York 
Cathedral Library; Mrs. C. H. Bonesteel, 
wife of an army officer at Plattsburg; 
Miss Cecelia Yawman, Rochester; Miss 
Anna Murray, principal in the public 
schools of New York; Mary C. Clarke, 
Philadelphia; Miss Anna Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the Fenelon Society, Brooklyn; 
Miss Frances M. Lynch, teacher in the 
High School of New Haven; Miss Mary J. 
Marlow, Boston; Miss Anna von Groll,Rox- 
bury, Mass. ; and Mrs. Mary Lalor Mitchell, 
of Washington, comprise the Press Com- 
mittee. 





The Catholic Reading Circles scattered 





throughout the United States, and made 
up almost wholly of women, have been 
the mainstay of the Champlain Summer 
School since its inception. F. M. A. 
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HOBSON'S MOTHER'S ESTIMATE. 

One person, at least, was not surprised 
at Lieut. Hobson’s bravery in sinking 
the Merrimac in the harbor of Santiago. 
The young man’s heroism was no impulse 
of the moment, if we may judge from this 
letter written by his mother at Greens- 
boro, Ala., to a friend in New York City. 
Mrs. Hobson writes: 


Your letter of congratulations reached 
me a few days ago. I fully appreciate 
and agree with you in your enthusiastic 
tribute to my boy’s heroism. In accom- 
plishing his daring achievement, | real- 
ize he was guided and protected by our 
kind heavenly Father. ‘The appreciation 
of the country, his State, and native town, 
is most gratifying to us all. It is but 
natural that my mother pride should be 
pleased at the recognition of my boy by 
the nation and its rulers. Such recog- 
nition is very happy, but it has told us 
nothing new of his grand worth. 

A nobler son no mother ever had. He 
has been a mighty tower of strength to 
me for years. Never forgetting the many 
demands of a large household, it has 
always been his pleasure to share his salary 
with us. In every way he has been a 
help and a comfort. The three years he 
was studying abroad there never failed to 
come from him the most loving letters, 
and his resources were ever at our com- 
mand. The gentlest, noblest nature, with 
every attraction of person and character, 
he claims the admiration of every one who 
knows him, 

To us, nearest and dearest to him, it 
took no Santiago to proclaim him a hero; 
he has been to us for so long the truest 
hero, as noble son and idolized brother. 
The plaudits of the world are his; and 
while history will record the daring deed 
of his heroism, the gentler, sweeter, nobler 
beauty of his nature can be known only to 
those to whom he is first best. 

Affectionately yours, 
SALLIE C. Hopson. 
—Congregationalist. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





NORTH DAKOTA. 


Fare@o, N. D., Jury 20, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

‘‘Women's Days’’ at our State Chau- 
tauqua this year were of much profit to 
woman’s work. On the first day Mrs. 
Jeanie A. Tuller, of Fargo, president of our 
State Federation, was chairman. The 
Women’s Relief Corps work was presented 
by Mrs. Milham, of St. Paul, one of the 
National “Instituting and Installing Ofti- 
cers.”” Mrs. Clark Kelley, of Devil’s Lake, 
in the afternoon reviewed the Denver 
Biennial, to which she had been a dele- 
gate. Mrs. Kelley was appointed State 
chairman of correspondence for North 
Dakota for the next two years. Prof. 
Nellie S. Kedzie, of Peoria, Ill., president 
of the Illinois Household Economic Asso- 
ciation, gave an address on ‘Domestic 
Economy,” which was well received. 
Women who had come to attend Prof 





Marie B. Senn’s lessons in scientific cook- 
ery, learned with regret that her i! 
health prevented her attendance. 

The second day was a ‘State Temper- 
ance Rally,” to which every temperance 
society in the State had been invited to 
send representatives. Speeches were made 
by Mrs. Bessie Laythe Scoville, of Minne- 
apolis, on Organized Mother Love; for 
the W. C. T. U., by Mrs. Lenora Lake, of 
St. Louis; and on the work of the Wo- 
man’s Keeley League. For the preceding 
five days Mrs. Scoville and Miss Preston, 
presidents of the Minnesota and North 
Dakota W. C. T. U’s respectively, had 
conducted a well.attended school of meth- 
ods. Mrs. Emma Cranmer, of South 
Dakota, also was expected to speak on 
suffrage, but circumstances prevented, 
which caused general regret. 

M. A. WHEDON. 








CASTLE SQUARE. — The management 
next week will produce, for the first time 
in this city, the new four-act drama, by 
James Schonberg, **The Red, White and 
Blue.”” The story appeals successfully to 
the martial spirit of the times, and its 
incidents are shown to be such as the 
times demand. The play deals with 
Spanish intrigues in Cuba, but comedy 
enlivens the action. The stage settings 
are elaborate. The cast will be: Walter 
Wilson, Charles Mackay; Phineas Weaver, 
J. H. Gilmour; Rev. Father Savage, Frank 
J. Keenan; Pat McSheedey, Tony Cum- 
mings; Robert Newton, Wm. Chas, Masson; 
Blanche Wilson, Frances Drake; Olivia 
Russell, Marian A, Chapman; Hetty Hale, 
Mary Sanders; Olive Wilson, Little Ada 
Rose; Guido Romero, N. H. Fowler; Man- 
rique, William Humphrey; Sanza, J. L. 
Seeley; Miguel, Lindsay Morison; Pedro, 
John J. Geary; Mercedes, Maude Odell. 
At the Tuesday matinee a souvenir por- 
trait of Mr. N. H. Fowler as Jaques in 
“An Enemy to the King.” The farcical 
comedy, ‘*The New Boy,’’ by Arthur Law, 
Monday, August 1. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 








A woman physician who has a new house de- 
lightfully located on margin of the ocean, will 
receive guests or invalids at $12 to $15 per week. 
Large rooms. Beautiful views of land and sea. 
Address Box 162, Nahant, Mass. 





Summer Sightseeing. 

To let for July and August, a convenient, fur- 
nished house in — of the sea, where one can 
watch all the vessels that come up Boston Bay. 
thirty minutes from Boston Common; good nei 
bors, pleasant walks and drives, electric cars in 
every direction. An excellent chance for people 
from the interior to get a breath of salt air anda 
chance to see Boston, its library and art collec- 
tions, in the peace and quiet of the summer vaca- 
tion. Terms moderate to the —- persons- 
References required. Apply to R. H. B., 65:Saw- 
yer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saw, Avice Stone BLackwett, and 
Lucy E. Antony. For sale at Woman's 
JouRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leafiet Department, M.W. S. A., 3 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. 


























Rocky Mountain 





Limite 





New Fast Flyer, Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 


“GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 





Entire New Equipment—Library B 


uffet Smokers, Chair Cars, Pullman 


Sleepers and improved Dining Cars. Wide Vestibule Train through- 
out, built expressly for this service. 


Best Train Between 


CHICAGO and COLORADO, 











Leaves Chicago 4.30 P.M. Arrives at’ Denver and Colorado Springs 


8.00 P. M. the following day. 


Only One Night on the Road. 





Handsome Descriptive Book, “MANITOU AND THE MOUNTAINS,” 
sent free on application. 


Address: JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., C. R. I. & P. R’'y, CHICAGO. 
Or I. L. LOOMIS, -N. E. P. A., 290 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 














For sale by all Dry and 
Fancy Goods Stores. 


JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 


SELLING AGENTS, 
87 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Dont take anything that 
they say is “just as good ”’ 
as Cutter’s 


leutter’s Crochet and Art Silks in 
al the latest tints and colors. 
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